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THE NEW SECRETARY OF STATE, THOMAS F. BAYARD. 


A FTER the fact of Mr. Cleveland's regard to the men who should be invited 


a . . . . . . 
election to the Presidency had been by the new President to assist him in the 


determined, our professional politicians administration of national affairs. Of 


began to canvass the probabilities with course the incoming Cabinet must be 
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composed of persons whose party affilia- | that, judicious guidance in his education 
tion was with that great body that se- | and mode of living. If there be a want 
lected Mr. Cleveland as its representa- | of balance between the hemispheres of 
tive in the struggle for supremacy at | the brain at the start of one’s life, it will 
Washington. A Democratic President | be much increased by incorrect methods 
must have for his immediate councillors | of training and living. The majority of 
men nominally Democrats. When it was | men in sedentary pursuits have unequal 
finally announced who the Cabinet officers | heads because in their youth the hemi- 
were—and it must be admitted that we | spheres were unequally nourished. 

have had no President before who kept Mr. Bayard should be known for poise 





his own counsel in the matter so well as | of character, for deliberation, and quiet en- 


Mr. Cleveland—the general expression of | ergy. Heis clear-sighted and of a temper- 


the people was to the effect that good | ament that is active. He notes condi- 


judgment had been shown for the most | tions quickly, forms his judgment of 


part. One of the appointments especi- | subjects promptly, and is disposed to 
ally satisfactory is that of the late Senator | thoroughness in the application of princi- 
from Delaware, to the most important | ples and in the carrying out of his con- 
place of Secretary of State, and to some | clusions; but he is, however, deliberate 
consideration of him we devote a part of | in action, not dashing, and never precipi- 
our space. tate although emphatic. 

Taking the portrait as we have it under He should, with such an intellect, be a 
consideration, we say this is a face which | close analyzer, understanding nice differ- 
impresses one with the notion of massive- | ences, especially in the consideration of 
ness at first sight; it has breadth, full- | details that belong to the discussion of a 
ness, and weight ; the longer we look at | question; he is naturally juridical, and 
it the stronger becomes the impression | his decisions are rarely appealed from. 
that it possesses the elements of superior | That is a well-cut nose, slightly Roman 
mental equilibrium. The brain is evi- | in profile; it denotes steadiness, tenacity 
dently well sustained, that is, the consti- | of purpose, and independent assurance. 
tution is strong. The nervous system | The mouth is kind, although firm; the 





has been well nourished from early life, | eyes are gentle in their expression, while 
so that the brain has developed with | keen and inquiring ; the forehead is broad, 
much more than the average symmetry. | there is much amplitude in the temples, 
The majority of heads as met with among | and their fullness extending upward shows 
men of pursuits that require the special | the possession of more than average abil- 
exercise of the mental faculties, show a | ity to appreciate mechanism, to plan, to 
want of symmetry ; one side being much | organize, with capacity to appreciate the 
larger than the other. That both sides | artistic, the nice, the graceful. 

are rarely found precisely alike, is a sci- | With such an organization Mr. Bayard 
entific fact, but the difference may be so | should incline to be practical, yet it is 
slight as not to be apparent to the aver- | practicality that takes into the account 
age observer ; and this is the case usually | what belongs to the nicer relations of life. 


when a person has received a good inher- | He may be brief and clear as a speaker, 





itance of physical stamina, and added to | but his language is refined and dignified. 
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He would, we think, have been well | York, and procured a clerkship for him 


fitted for literature, especially on the side | 


of criticism and historical research. 


The head is large, but we infer from the 


indications of the portrait, that the intel- | the house of S. Morris Wain, of Phila- 


lectual region much predominates; that 


in the mercantile house of August Van 
Cortlandt Schermerhorn. He received an 


| excellent business training here, which 


the forehead shows a long reach from the | 


ear. He should be capable of accumulat- 
ing a great amount of information; he 
can pack away details in abundance, and 
is able to call them at his will; is not 
disturbed by variety and extent of data, 
but can assort and organize them with 
high success. 

The breadth of the forehead in the up- 
per part shows appreciation of the humor- 
ous side of life; he should be able to 
wield atrenchant wit in argument, grasp- 


ing quickly the inconsistent and the in- 


congruous that may appear in an adver- 
sary’s reasoning, and converting it to his 
own advantage. The moral region is well 
built up, especially in the anterior part, 
the seat of kindness, sympathy, allow- 
With such a head 
we could scarcely attribute to its owner 


ance, and tolerance. 


qualities of bigotry and dogmatism in re- 
ligious matters, while his sense of rever- 
ence for the unseen and spiritual is deep 
and abiding. 


THOMAS FRANCIS BAYARD is one of 
our best-known characters—he comes of a 
family that has been very conspicuous in 
American politics. 
Bayards have occupied high stations in 
Congress and in the diplomatic service. 
They can trace their ancestry back to the 
age of chivalry in France. Mr. Bayard 
was born in Wilmington, Del., Oct. 29, 
1828. His early boyhood was spent at 
home, but at the age of 13 years he was 
sent to the school of Rev. Dr. Francis L. 
Hawks, at Flushing, Long Island, where 
he remained for some time. Subsequent- 
ly, in 1843, his father brought him to New 


| ton at the request of his parents. 





| elected its First Lieutenant. 
Four generations of | 


was added to by some like service with 


delphia. 

Upon the death of his elder brother, 
in 1848, Mr. Bayard returned to Wilming- 
The 
profession of the law attracted him, and, 
applying himself to its study, he was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1851, and immedi- 
ately began to practice in his father’s 
office. He was successful from the start, 
and his advance in local fame was rapid. 
The appointment of United States At- 
torney for Delaware was bestowed upon 
him in 1853, but he resigned the office in 
the following year. Soon afterward the 
young lawyer went to Philadelphia and 
formed a copartnership with William 
Shippen, which was terminated in 1858 
by the death of Mr. Shippen. Then, al- 
though he had been successful in Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Bayard soon turned his face 
again homeward. The domestic and so- 
cial ties in Wilmington were too strong 
to be resisted. Besides, his father was 
engrossed with public duties, and needed 
the son’s assistance in his legal opera- 
tions. 

When the late war began Mr. Bayard 
was hard at work in his profession, The 
people of Wilmington, appreciative of 
their perilous location between North and 
South, set about organizing means of 
self-protection. A militia company was 
organized, and Thomas F. Bayard was 
In June, 
1861, the famous peace meeting of citi- 


| zens was held at Dover, and Lieut. Bay- 


ard was one of the principal speakers. 
He denounced the war, and his remarks 
on that occasion have been quoted, in 
later years, as an argument against his 
availability as a Presidential candidate. 
Although a student of political history 
and a keen and interested watcher of 
public events, Mr. Bayard was never an 
active politician in the common interpre- 
tation of the term. He was sent to the 
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United States Senate from Delaware in 
1869, at both of 
Congress were strongly Republican. In 
this branch of official service he is the 


which time branches 


fifth of his family who has so represented 
State. 
Saulsbury. 


his His colleague was Willard 
Almost at the outset of his 
Senatorial career Mr. Bayard took a lead- 
ing position on the Democratic side, his 
ability as a debater being regarded asa 
source of party strength by his fellow 
Democrats in the Senate. He was usu- 
ally an carnest opponent of characteris- 
tic He 
diligently, and was given places of re- 


Republican measures. worked 


sponsibility on committees. He was one 
of the committee that investigated the 
Custom House in this city in 1872, and 
exposed the abuses of the general order 
and moiety system. 

Senator Bayard took an active part in 
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the discussions concerning the Presiden- 
tial election of 1876, and was an advocate, 
and subsequently a member, of the Elec- 
toral Commission. He has spoken fre- 
quently on financial questions and always 
in favor of a solid He 
steadfastly worked for a resumption of 
specie payments after the war, and never 
swerved from the expressed opinion that 
the currency should be related to hard 
money. In October, 1856,Mr. Bayard mar- 
ried Louisa, daughter of Josiah Lee, a 
Baltimore banker. 


basis. 


financial 


Three 
daughters, all of whom are living, are 
the result of that union. In 1877 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Harvard College. About a year 
later he went to Europe with some mem- 


sons and six 


bers of his family, and upon his return, 
in the fall of 1879, he was given a public 
reception by the citizens of Wilmington. 


BOSWELL AND JOHNSON. 


TILEN Pope said, “ The proper study 


\\ 


mented it with detailing all the contra- 


of mankind is man,” and supple- 


dictory elements of human nature in a 
way calculated still more to perplex and 
frustrate attempts at defining the purpose 
of life, he did what theorists have often 
done before—shown their failure in de- 
ducing from apparently conflicting as- 
pects the positive, perpetual principle, 
or law, to which all existence points like 
the needle of a compass shifting ever to 
its attraction, no matter what the veer- 
ings of an arbitrary will. This law or 
Existence is its 
And no matter what the 
eccentricities of mind, what the contra- 


principle of life is use. 
embodiment. 


dictory conduct or aspect of lives, this 


law is fulfilled and its work consum- 
mated. 

Failure to deduce a great principle 
from a combination of small particulars 
is proved by the poor use that has been 
Bos- 


appropriate genius produced a 


made of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
well’s 
book which, without literary merit, is 
better known than any of the produc- 


tions of him whom it commemorates; 
and through it the world is left to the 
| inexhaustible enjoyment of contemplat- 
| ing the usual medley of human nature in 
| the various shades which commentators 
| have chosen to put upon it. Its general 
and popular presentation has been hu- 
morous to the unthinking and perplexing 
to the thoughtful. 
as the indispensable fool to a royal com- 
edy. 


Boswell is drawn in 


The only attention ever given him 
is as the faithful reflector of a great light, 
and even in that capacity an extra coating 
of self-importance has seemed very nat- 
ural and necessary to the purpose. Thus, 
every instance of remarkable devotion and 
good nature, every expression of admira- 
tion or reverence, and assiduous display 
of his friend’s great qualities on the part 
of Johnson's biographer, is credited to no 
higher motive than self-display. Johnson 
is presented as Boswell’s sacred white 
elephant, at once his oracle and his op- 
portunity for showing the world how well 
he deserved to be its high-priest and ex- 
ponent. 
ardor did not prevent them from showing 


The unaffected simplicity of his 
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that Boswell shrewdly perceived his di- 
vinity’s weakness for the incense of flat- 
tery and homage which he constantly 
wafted to it. This, without the necessity 
of diving deeper for physiological rea- 
sons, explains satisfactorily and enter- 
tainingly the secret of the amiable rela- 
tions between two such opposite, and, in 
point of intellect, widely separated minds. 
Such is the world’s general picture of 


Dr. Samurt Jounson. 


. 
Johnson and his friend; an amiable cari- 
cature of appearances, a few rapid strokes 
expressing the popular conception of an 
But beneath the fact 
is the meaning of the fact, its purpose 


immediate view. 


and occasion, and the cheap entertain- 
ment afforded by the observation of ex- 
ternals seems poor and mean by con- 
trast. 

The deplorable tendency of critics and 
essayists to fasten upon externals, to re- 
gale public curiosity with solemn disser- 


things themselves. 
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tations upon the eccentricities and incon- 
sistencies of character which lead to noth- 
ing but a general sense of the mystery and 
incomprehensibility of life, is nowhere 
more apparent than the numerous reviews 
of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. The yrand- 
eur of a noble life and a splendid intce'- 
lect and the ludicrousness of petty con- 
siderations are placed side 
explicable contrast. This 


by side in in 
may be per- 
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fectly consistent with the general tenor 
and aspect of life, which is always a med- 
But 
it is so only through our tendency to has- 
ten everything to its conclusion upon the 
slightest inferences, and it behooves those 


ley of the sublime and the mean. 


who set themselves up as exponents of 
famous lives to point out the ultimate 
results, of which small things have served 
to show the moving principles and ele- 
ments, rather than to show the small 
We know all about 
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Johnson's individualities, but if we are to | 


believe that “ whatever 1s, is right,” and 


that there are immutable laws which 


work everything to its destined end, we | 


want to have some conception of this 


invisible machinery and some palpable | 


This 


only be done by explaining the uses of 


proof of its achievements. can 
characteristics and the influence and re- 
lations they bear to cach other. A great 
wheel is unsuggestive of its utility until 
we it harnessed to belt and 
And what men handle as per- 
plexing and irreconcilable in great char- 
acters, they handle as wheels of whose 
proper functions and place they are igno- 
rant—as unwieldy playthings for the world 
to mount and break its head upon. Some- 
thing like this has been the use of Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson. 

In considering individuals the world 
is apt to forget that they are part and 
parcel of the universe, subject to laws 
whose relations are manifest only to the 
philosopher. Sometimes an Emerson 
communicate to our cruder sense 
brief glimpses of the inner harmonies, 
but for the most part we are left to grope 
as we can through thick tangles. The 
yeneral tendency of minds to probe and 
require the reason of things, even though 
the majority are unable to fathom and 
grasp it, is an effort of those laws to re- 
veal themselves through every available 
channel however imperfect. We may 
therefore probe and trace with persever- 


have seen 
power. 


will 
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ing confidence, sure that the light, seek- 
iny space to illumine, will burst through | 
the first opening we shall make. 
In character, as in nature, there seems | 
to be a general reciprocation of elements | 
for perfect development of distinctive 
functions. Every man has that in him 
which will supply to, and receive stimu- 
lus from, some other quality in his fel- | 
low-man. The want of this reciprocation 


is seen in imperfect unions and unprofita- 


ble friendships; for the infancy of man’s 


comprehension and_ self-knowledge is | 
most apparent in its gropings after, and | 
accidental meetings of, congeniality. The 


meeting of Boswelland Johnson is acom- | 


king. 
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plete illustration. While Boswell was 
blunderingly feeling his way, Johnson 
was repulsing him, yet was himself un- 
consciously attracted. And once within 
the working power of a natural law, one 
might have safely predicted their lifc- 
long friendship. This law was a happy 
disposjtion of faculties acting harmoni- 


ously upon each other. What would 


| have been a cause of rupture with one, 


the other covered with an answering pre- 
ventive in his disposition. Thus thei: 
friendship was a mutual necessity, none 
the less imperative 
unconscious of the 
adhered. 


because they were 
law to which they 
The sources of predilections 
and impressions are wrapped in mystery 
until we place ourselves en rapport with 
this vital principle. 

Instead of retailing the old anecdotal 
rubbish, let us draw from Johnson’s life 
the general causes and meanings of his 
conduct. We may easily trace his strange 
fears, melancholy self-accusations and in- 
dolence to physical infirmities. His sus- 
ceptibility to homage, his need to dictate 
and sway, was a reaching forth, as it werc, 
of all his magnificent powers for exercise, 
and a ready, matter-of-course acceptance 
of its rewards. That everything gratify- 
ing is the necessary result of some merit 
was an established fact in Johnson's 
mind, which explains his undisguised 
pleasure at flattery and his complacent 


, 
acceptance of whatever was offered in 


the shape of tribute, from the most tri- 
fling concessions of his argumentative 
friends to the favor and the pension of a 
His definition of flattery is sug- 
gestive: “If flattery is not sincere, it 
proves at least that you have the power 
to make others wish to please you.” 
Power was Johnson’s “open scsame” 
to the regions of intellectual conquest, 
the lever of his influence and the leveller 
of presumption. He had an English- 
man’s love of strength and force, and 
would see results. 

His friends were, in a way, only so 
And it 
rests with us to fix upon the single orig- 


many indispensable Boswells. 


inal for learning the true secret of their 
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relations to him; and finally, we have the 
hint which we may, in a wider sense, ap- 
ply to the movement of all lesser minds 
toward some strong, coercive intellect. 
Everybody comprehends the character 
of Boswell, because it is not beyond the 
depth of general mankind. His motives 
and powers and impulses are common- 
place enough, and may be summarily de- 
fined as a general inclining of all faculties 
to some stronger, superior attraction, 
Impressionability and receptivity, com- 
bined with the keen appreciation of an 
active, though average intellect, shows 
itself in the devotion, admiration, and 
compliance which Boswell gave to his 
Minds once thoroughly 
with 
pause to consider the restraining nice- 


great friend. 


engrossed enthusiasm seldom 


tics of propriety. Boswell’s excessive 
homage, partiality, and often coarse 
flattery to 
the 
honest love, than indicative of a petty 
design to encompass a great genius 
with small expedients. This suppo- 
sition is especially ridiculous when 
we consider Johnson's acute penetra- 
tion, and his swift, sure home-thrusts 
at any undue servility or flattery which 
savored of design. Strictly and truly 
speaking, their congenial intercourse 


Dr. Johnson, are much 


more expression of absorbing, 


was based on the mutual reciprocity 
of those dominant elements of char- 
acter which, in all of us, are constantly 
reaching out in search of counterparts. 
Johnson’s and 

power in personal influence was support, 


positive aggression 
stamina, and impetus to Boswell’s weaker 
nature; and Boswell’s pliability, his genius 
for adapting himself to any situation or 
humor, supplied most agreeably the de- 
mands of Johnson’s characteristic imperi- 


ousness. 


The relations of Boswell and Johnson 
may thus be considered in the abstract 
as the relations of the inferior part of hu- 
manity to the superior—the leaning and 
reaching of the pliant multitude for the 
strong hand of the hero—and is at once 


more largely and particularly instanced 
in the world’s general receptivity. 


AND 
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most every reader of Johnson's life and 
works is another Boswell, in deriving a 
conscious elevation from Johnson's moral 
greatness and throwing open every fac- 
ulty for the reception of his trenchant 
wisdom. The part, therefore, which Bos- 
well played as a devoted enthusiast, sa- 
vored no more of servility than the part 
the eager, applauding, crowning world 
sustains toward its great leading minds. 
Boswell, in his single individuality, rep- 
resents the state of the universal, average 
mind, and in his intercourse with John- 
son shows the effect of a superior mind 


i cog Be - 
Peattcrrtevre 


a4 


Dr. Jounson’s Birru-piace. 


upon it, and together they fulfil the 
great law of development and progress as 
leader and follower, teacher and disciple 
—each a relative necessity to the other. 

Having before us a rough figure of the 
immediate relation and influence of be- 
ings upon each other, let us find a proper 
place for the smaller details of character 
which still remain unrelated to a definite 
use and therefore perplex us. 

Every character has its peculiar super- 
ficialities, which neither add to nor de- 
tract from its vital elements. It needs 
only that we recognize as trivial and in- 
consequent these redundant humors. 
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The freaks and foibles of the great be- 
long to the same category as the popular 
greed to take note of and magnify them. 
We can not hear enough of the personal 
habits of the soldier, the statesman, the 
poet who claims our admiration; and 
shall we say that the migraine to write 
and talk about the peculiarities of the 
great is more than equal to the desire 
for giving occasion to be written and 
talked about? Picture Boswell submit- 


ting his journal to Johnson’s perusal and 
correction, and the latter’s complacent 
satisfaction and approval ! 


Let us see how, at this day, Johnson in- 
fluences us. 


James Boswe tt. 


aware of is power and intense humanity. 
His great, burly figure is the physical 
sign of the magnitude of his human na- 
Mentally, morally, and physically, 
he was on a large scale. His impetu- 
were 


ture. 
osity, wilfulness, grossness, over- 
whelming; untamed, untrained power, 
and intense human nature. All the 
garies, promptings, impulses, contrarie- 


ja- 


ties, and inconsistencies of human na- 
‘ture were intensified in him, as shown by 
his associations with such characters as 
Goldsmith, Savage, Hervey, Baretti, and 
the gay Langdon—men of some talent 
And one has 
but to reflect upon his love of pleasure, 


his keen appreciation of life and his ter- 


and more animal spirit. 
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ror of its extinction, to know that John- 
son's nature possessed that strong vital- 
ity which, without a great preponderance 
of mental and moral forces, would have 
led him into all kinds of excesses, but 
with it, resulted in that grand combina- 
tion of magnetic will-power and superior 
activity which drew mankind to him 
through the affinity of common human 
elements, while it kept himself and ev- 
erything under his influence above the 
common of human associations. 
No man was more near and dear to the 
hearts of his friends, and no being once 
acquainted with the true inward spirit of 
his life and works was not his friend; 
for through all there swept that grand 
current of human sympathy and spirit- 
power which has been the uplifting and 
salvation of the race through all ages. 
Mere intellect and mere spirituality, as 
an influence among men, is weak and in- 
operative, and we wait for that “touch of 


level 


| nature” which “makes the whole world 


kin.” The human mind comprehends by 
similes and comparisons, and the master 
must not be too far in advance of his pu- 
pil. 

The final question is, how can a man 
so harmoniously endowed for influencing 
and benefiting others, himself lead such 
an Because the in- 
fluence he exerted was the effect of two 
strong elements which he himself pos- 
in their original, unharmonized 
force, and because, as will be shown im- 
mediately, in that crude state they are 
not assimilable within the narrow com- 
pass of a single individual. 
scholar of the seventeenth century, with 
less personal exertion than many a stu- 
dent gives to a single study, he was at 
the same time a great, wilful, simple- 
hearted.child of nature. Nothing strikes 
us so much in the life of Dr. Johnson as 


inharmonious life ? 


sessed 


The greatest 


the disparity and total independence of 
Johnson’s human nature and Johnson’s 
spiritual nature. Fancying him near us, 
our first wonder would be that such a 
man could say such things—not that 
there is not sufficient external evidence 
of the power within, but that his nature 
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and his ideas are so strikingly divergent, | 


so contradictory. We know by the gen- 
eral non-conformity of great lives with 
their teachings, that powers once started 


into life will work through their own vir- | 


tue. Nothing can explain Johnson’s con- 


have made them useful and will make us 
so to the future generations. 

Johnson’s mind and nature were a fit 
medium for transmitting elemental truth, 
which seems to come at certain intervals 
through great minds to replenish human 


duct in life better than the granting of | needs. We are, like Boswell, its treasur- 


this fact, that his powers worked through, 
but comparatively independent of him, 
except as far as his person supplied the 
necessary mechanism; that he was the 
instrument of a propelling force rather 
than the force itself; and that he 
was proportionately less refiningly and 
evenly influenced, and more disturbed, 
more violently propelled, as he was the 
vessel of its immediate activity. Ob- 
serve his natural indolence and his men- 
tal activity, and when comparative afflu- 
ence encouraged the former, the latter 
found its way in brilliant utterances and 
profound meditations. Then notice the 
workings of those powers within himself 
in his constant resolutions, his efforts to 
overcome natural weaknesses, and _ his 
self-reproaches at his own insufficien- 
cies and disabilities. Philosopher that 
he was, he seemed never to have realized 
that human achievement is limited to hu- 
man capacity, and that powers greater 
than the individual are ever destined to 
fertilize a generation’s growth. 

Keeping in mind this important fact, 
it will be an easy matter to understand a 
life at once so intensely human in its 
clingings to errors, habits, prejudices, 
and fears, and so spiritual in its efforts, 
aspirations, and mental reach, by a total 
dissociation of his personality from his 
intellectual powers, and to recognize the 
sublime ultimatum which runs through 
every vein and phase of existence. When 
individuals are our study only for the 
ideas to which they give birth and the 
progress to which they contribute, we 
perceive that their contradictory conduct, 
crude, inharmonious movements result 
from the jostling of infinite elements 
against finite limits. We may therefore 
safely let lives live out their little span 
as they may, if we can only put ourselves 
in the way of those eternal elements which 





ing receptacles, sustained by its riches 
and enabled to contribute our share to 
the progressive destiny of mankind. 
Thus ever, through our frail, transient, 
mortal lives, runs this perpetual necessity 
of use—use, a higher use for a higher end. 
We know not whence it originated or 
whither it maytend. But this we know, 
that through the labyrinths of human 
perplexities and human insufficiency do 
genius and virtue lead the progress of 
the ages. And we, whose view into the 
mysteries of the infinite is little better 
than a blind man’s conception of the 
starry heavens, do well to obey this 
known law of the universe with all our 
hearts and all our faculties, allowing each 
his merit of instrumentality, without im- 
peding him by our futile adulation or 
frustrating him by holding up his infirm- 
ities. 

But besides this supreme law of use 
which we have drawn from the history 
of two parallel lives and applied to the 
relations of superior and average lives in 
general, there is still another picture of 
him, on which no one can fail to read the 
divine intent of moral precepts for him- 
self. It is his nearness to everything 
that affects and binds us to earth, the af- 
filiation of his nature with human nature, 
amidst every demonstration of a superior, 
triumphant spirit. In human manifesta- 
tions his weakness and subjection show 
how near—how very near and like he 
was to all those who dare to use born 
infirmities for palliation of conduct. 
But in virtue, morality, steadfast recti- 
tude, his strength shows how his great 
destiny was fulfilled amid surrounding, 
harassing temptations. There was no 
fault he did not possess and strive to 
correct—no appetite he did not restrain 
the moment it interfered with his higher 
nature. There was no man in appearance 
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| 


and composition more earthly, yet few | ers, while physical and mental anguish 
whose inner life possessed so much of | struggled for the mastery, and, at last, 
the heavenly. Shall we not say, there- | calm in the strength of a triumphant 
fore, that such a life is the fittest illustra- | faith. Reguzescat in pace, this leader and 
tion of what is expected from and can be | teacher of humanity! His history is the 
reached in relative perfection by the | history of the great world-strugyle that 
weakest creature? If he was weak as | has gone on for ages and may go on for 
we are, can we not also be strong as he | ages more between the sensuous and the 
was? As he was like us in human in- | spiritual, between the downward-chaining 
firmities, can we not also be like him in | tendency of an infernal gravitation and 
divine aspirations? Contemplate him in | the uplifting of an infinite element, un- 
his last hour. It is a human being, truly, | seen, but all-pervading, and—as it was in 
in all the throes of nature’s struggling | every determining act of his life and in 
forces. But it is more. It is an heroic | his last moments—all-triumphant! 
soul—gentle, considerate, blessing oth- BERTHA A. ZEDI WINKLER. 








TRUE THEORY OF EDUCATION.* 


SOURCE. | toGod. As we pass up the scale of ani- 


: | mal life we find more complex structures. 
8 Ryeer correct theory of education must | P 


4 dl | Here we find the rudiments of a nervous 
evidently be obtained from a knowl- : 
system, and the power of sensation and 


edge of the nature of man, the constitu- | 
tion of his mind. In Part I. we have | 
studied the mind, its faculties and their | 

| 


| motion. These powers are accompanied 
with the mental desire for agreeable sen- 
sation and exercise. Going a little higher 


relation to the external world and to 
we find a more complex nervous system, 


conduct. It remains for us now to deter- a 
, 3 , and greater power of sensation and mo- 
mine the purpose of man’s being, what | 


‘ tion. A little higher up we find consid- 
is necessary to secure that purpose, and | . . . ; 
. : | erable intelligence manifested in self-pres- 
in what way this purpose may be secured. | seaaiien 
. . | . 
lo get a better idea of the mental nature | , 
- : a tae Above these we find animals that are 
of man we will compare it with that of | aye 
‘ capable of providing homes. They love 
the lower animals. . . : Ms 
their young and live in communities, 
and often work together for mutual good. 
The highest animals have a nervous sys- 
tem almost as complex as that of man, 
their physical powers are in many cases 
superior, and their intelligence so great 
that we can not deny them a degree of 
reason. 

In some of the feelings, and even in 
intellect, animals and man approach each 
other very closely. Yet there is a vast 
difference between them. Animals have 
the self-relative faculties: the Domes- 
tic Propensities, the Governing Facul- 
ties, the Perceptives; but if they have 
the conforming, the A&sthetical and Re- 
flectives, these are in a very inferior de- 


MENTAL NATURE OF THE LOWER ANI- 
MALS. 

The line dividing animal from vegeta- 
ble life has not yet been definitely set- 
tled. And although there is a great sim- 
ilarity between the higher animals and 
man, yet the difference is vast. But it is 
apparent to every thoughtful person that 
as we pass from the lowest to the high- 
est forms of life there is a gradual in- 
crease in the complexity of organization, 
and a constant increase of activity, from 
the simple and only power to assimilate 
food to that reason that masters nature, 
and that power of feeling that allies man 


* ‘Science of Mind: Applied to Teaching.” In | Sree of development. 
preparation. Being deprived of the conforming fac- 
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ulties and reason, their nature is practi- 
cally a unit. All their desires have but 
one end in view and that is, the gratifica- 


tion of self. The animals are creatures 


of impulse, and their impulses are always | 


in the same direction. This is not strictly 


true; for the impulses that move them | 
to actions sometimes conflict, yet it is so 


rare that practically their nature is a unit, 
and the highest good to the animal lies 
in following its impulses until satisfaction 
results. No thought is necessary; for 
there is but one way, and that is to fol- 
low the impulse. In astate of nature the 
instincts of animals are right, and it were 
useless if it were possible, to teach them 
what to do. So animals are as they 
should be. They can not be better fitted 
to secure the end of their being. The 
animal is in perfect harmony with itself 
and the external world. The lion kills 
the helpless lamb, licks his jaws with sat- 
isfaction, lies down and sleeps the sleep 
of the innocent. Should he awake and 
manifest remorse because of the deed, 
we would declare him a most unhappy 
creature, being thus driven by an impulse 
to do a thing, and then tortured by an- 
other impulse equally irresistible. There 
is no conflict in the mental nature of the 
animals, their impulses or instincts are 
right, and the highest good to the animal 
comes through following this instinct. 
There is no need for a change, no need 
for education. 

THE 


MENTAL NATURE OF MAN, 


Man has all the impulses or instincts 
to action which the animais have; but 


he has beside these the conforming or | 


moral faculties. These interest him in 
his fellows, and cause him to desire to do 
something for them, and this desire is 
often in direct opposition to another de- 
To-day 


man desires an object for self-gratifica- 


sire to do something for self. 


tion; he follows the impulse: to-mor- 
row his conscience smites him for the act. 
His Benevolence prompts him to a deed 
of charity; his Acquisitiveness suffers ; 
for this deed has cost a loss of property. 


His Self-esteem prompts to words 


| conflict in the very source 
| so confuses him that he 
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pride; Veneration condemns these, and 
prompts to humility. The appetites 
prompt to sensuality; the Aésthetical 
faculties defeat these desires and turn 
them into another course. 

Man’s mental nature seems to be dual, 
having impulses that prompt to opposite 
courses of conduct. There is a constant 
of action that 
has no rule of 
conduct, and is as likely to do himself 
harm as good. Ina pure state of nature 
he is a most unhappy creature. There is 
no harmony in his instincts, and he has 
reason enough to make him superstitious 
and cowardly. He is thus the victim of 
mental and physical weakness. Living 
for centuries in this state of doubt and 
darkness, gradually by bitter experience 
he learns a few principles of conduct; 
these lead to others, and after ages of 
suffering, he is able to control his im- 
pulses in a way that will bring him the 
most happiness. He learns to master 
himself, and the elements about him, and 
thus brings himself into harmony with 
himself and with the external world, and 
then we call him civilized man. We sce 
then that man in a state of nature is not 
what he should be, but that there must a 
great change be wrought in his mental 
nature in order that he may realize the 
purpose of his being. There is need for 
education. 


THE HARMONIZER OF MAN’S NATURE. 

The animals require little intellect ; 
for they are adapted to the external 
world, and their instincts are unerring 
guides to conduct. But man without the 
reflective intellect would not be adapted 


| to all parts of the world in which he must 


live. He is not even able to get his food 
unaided by reason. He can not defend 
himself against the wild beasts unless he 
can command a greater physical force 
than that furnished him by nature. He 
can not live in all climates in a state of na- 


ture. In the north he must protect him- 


| self against the cold ; inthe south against 


| the heat. He can not follow his instincts, 


of | 


for they conflict and prompt to opposite 
actions. 
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Man has been endowed with a higher | is the light to his path, and the unerring 


degree of the perceptive intellect. By 
means of these faculties he is able to ob- 
serve the objects about him, can know 
their properties, and their relations to 
each other and to himself. In memory 
he can keep his knowledge for future 
use. He has been endowed with the Re- 
flective intellect, by means of which he 
can look in upon the operation of his 
own faculties, compare impressions ob- 
tained, and arrive at general truths. By 
these he comprehends the relation of 
cause to effect. Then if he desires a cer- 
tain result he may apply the cause and 
create what he desires. By the co-oper- 
ation of all his intellectual faculties he is 
able to view external nature as it is; and 
not only this, but he is able to know 
himself as he is. Through intelligence 
man is able to know the properties of all 
things, and their relation to one another, 
their effect upon each other. Further- 
more he is able to apply these relations 
and forces in such a way as to produce 
any result which to him seems desirable. 
By his knowledge and the manipulation 
of the forces inherent in things, he is all- 
powerful almost in his sphere of action. 
A knowledge of things as they are is 
truth. The animal needs only to follow 
impulse and all is well with him, but man 
must first get at the truth, and then fol- 
low the impulse which is in harmony 
with the true. When man has the truth 
then he can direct his conduct in such 
a way as is most beneficial to himself, and 
also to those to whom he is related ; that 
is, he can act in a way that is in harmony 
with his whole nature, and with external 
nature also. If he does not have the 
truth he is likely to act in a way to injure 
himself. When he has a wrong concep- 
tion of things, he may act so that his well- 
intended acts result disastrously. When 
he possesses the whole truth he can 
direct his conduct with as much assur- 


ance of gaining that which is for his | 
highest good as can the animal by follow- | 


ing its instincts. 


alone, he must rely upon the truth. It 





| harmonize with 
Man can not rely upon his instinct 


guide to his happiness. The intellect 
makes it possible for man to know the 
truth, and thus becomes the harmonizer 
of his conflicting nature. It consists of 
those powers which make him master of 
the forces of nature, and if these do not 
work to his advantage, he compels them 
todoso. By the power of the intellect 
he makes the winds, electricity, the ocean, 
gravitation, and every substance and force 
do his bidding. It enables him to know 
his own powers, and by all this truth he 
is able to bring all forces to bear upon 
himself, and so make himself stronger, 
better, and happier. Thought and expe- 
rience are the parents of truth. They 
have taught man when and under what 
circumstances it is best to indulge and 
when to restrain certain impulses. They 
have taught him that honesty is the best 
policy, that to love his neighbor as him- 
self is productive of most good. Profit- 
ing by his thought and experience he has 
raised himself from the darkness of sav- 
age life to the light of civilization. Asa 
civilized man he can adapt himself to all 
conditions imposed upon him by his sur- 
roundings and by his own constitution 
By means of the truth he has found the 
way that leads him to his highest happi- 
ness and well-being, and this way he calls 
the Right. 
THE RIGHT. 

Fitness is at the foundation of the 
right. That which is in harmony with 
everything else that has fitness is right. 
We may strike several notes on an 
instrument. These notes are in har- 
mony with each other,—that is, they 
have fitness. If we strike another note 
and it too harmonizes, it too has fitness, 
and is therefore right. But if we strike 
one that does not harmonize we destroy 
the fitness of these tones, and this is an- 
alogous to wrong. Every man holds a 
certain relation to every other man. Now 
if each man is in a state of fitness him- 
self, and each acts in such a way as to 
himself and with his 
neighbor, he does the fitting thing, or he 
does the right. Right between man and 
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man is then an act which accords with | 
The right secures 


the well-being of all. 
benefit to some and injury to none. 

Man has many desires, and a certain 
way of gratifying one desire gives pain 
to another. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary for him to determine how he may 
gratify the one without injury to another. 
His acts must be such as are fitting to 
his own nature when it is in the most fit- 
ting condition. It is in the most fitting 
condition when the superior faculties hold 
the supremacy, and the intellect is en- 
lightened with the truth. 

Man holds a certain 
Creator, and he does the right when he is 
in a state of fitness to that relation. 
act or a course of conduct is right when 


wrong when it works injury to self or to 
others. Right is the straight and narrow 
way that leads to life—that is, happy ex- 
istence. Wrong is the broad road that 
leads to death. To do the right requires 
effort and knowledge of the truth, but to 
do the wrong requires neither. 

WHAT MAN 


MUST DO. 


Man must, therefore, not follow his im- 
pulses, but obtain the truth and by its 
light he must endeavor to do the right. 


Any other course is destructive of his | 


happiness and well-being. To dothe right 
requires two things: 

First. He must have an extensive 
knowledge of the truth about himself, 
and all those things with which he comes 
in contact. This knowledge prevents his 
doing wrong from ignorance. 

Second, All his impulses must be 
brought under such control that they will 
always be subservient to enlightened in- 
tellect The higher motives, 
such as conscience, kindness, faith, hope, 
sympathy, and purity, must be so strong 
as to have a controlling influence in the 
mind, and thus direct the will toward the 
right; and being thus fortified by truth 
and controlled by superior motives, the 
lower impulses are made to be servants, 
and man is almost certain to 
right. 


and will. 


relation to his | 


An | 





do the | 


THE IDEAL MAN, 

As we have seen, man in a state of 
nature, although superior to the an- 
imals in capability, is inferior to them 
in the ability to realize all the possibil- 
ities of his nature. It requires only 
a few years for most animals to reach 
the perfection of which they are capa- 
ble; but it takes the human race cen- 
turies to reach even a moderate degree 


of what it is capable. The men who 


| have in this day of enlightenment reached 
| the highest degree of culture are in- 


ferior to those who are to come after 
them. The ideal man is he who has 
reached the full and harmonious develop- 
ment of his physical and mental natures; 


, , | and the possibilities of their development 
it results in man’s highest good, and | 


become greater as knowledge of the truth 
becomes more complete. The best man 


| is he whose physical nature is strong and 
| in good health, whose intellect is vigor- 


ous and enlightened with an extensive 
knowledge of the truth, whose impulses 


| are strong and under such control of the 


will that at all times he does the right. 
He who can thus control himself and the 
powers of nature is in a state of freedom. 
It is this freedom that most distinguishes 
the ideal man from the savage. 


THE PURPOSE OF MAN’S BEING. 

All things that have life seem to strive 
to become perfect. The acorn strives to 
become a perfect oak. The cub strives to 
become a perfect lion. 
ception to this law. He too should strive 
to become a perfect man. But as we 
have seen, mind is by far the greater part 
of the man. So while he should strive to 
become perfect in body he should strive 
far more to become perfect in his mental 
nature. The perfection of his mental 
nature is secured when he can use all his 
faculties to the full extent of their power, 
and can obey habitually the dictates of 
conscience and reason,—when he has 
gained that rational freedom that dis- 
tinguishes the ideal man from the savage. 

Happiness is the incentive that leads 
him to desire this freedom ; for it is only 


Man is not an ex- 


| then that he can exert all his power with 
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greatest ease, and realize that happiness 
for which he seeks. 


EDUCATION, 

The process of obtaining the free, pow- | 
erful, and right use of every faculty of 
the mind is called education. It is the 
process of obtaining rational freedom. 
Education consists of two processes : 

Instruction. — The first process is in- 
struction. This consists in presenting to 
the mind the opportunity to obtain truth. 
Instruction may be given orally, in books, 
or in any other way that one mind aids 
or influences another to obtain knowl- 
edge. 

Training.—The second process is train- 
ing. This consists in liberating the intel- 
lect by appropriate exercise, so that it 
may act freely and vigorously. Training 
also includes the subjection of the lower 
impulses to the higher ones, and to rea- 
son, so that conduct may be right. 


A PROCESS OF LIBERATION, 


Vegetation differs from inorganic mat- 
ter in this, that vegetation has the power of 
vital action. Plants absorb inorganic mat- 


ter and transform it into tissue. They 
have the power to grow. Animals differ 
from plants in possessing more activities. 
The higher animals differ from the lower in 
having more bodily and mental activities. 
Man differs from the higher animals in 
having more mental activities. He has 
reasoning, moral, and zsthetical faculties. 
The improvement of any object possess- 
ing life consists in liberating its activities, 
so that they may act freely and vigorous- 
ly. The wild apple possesses the power 
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to store up in its fruit certain ingredients 
which are good for food. The cultivation 
of the apple has in view the full develop- | 
ment of these powers. The muscles of 
the arm and hand are capable of a won- 
derful variety and rapidity of movements. 
The student of music seeks to set free 
these muscles, that they may manifest 
their full power. The intellectual facul- 
ties are at first incapable of manifesting 
their entire power. The mental opera- 
tions of the beginner remind one very | 
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forcibly of the unskilled performer on an 
instrument. By appropriate exercise the 
faculties are set at liberty. So with the 


| moral forces, they must be liberated by 


exercise and training that they may act 
to the full extent of their power. 

The brain of a child is like the egg: it 
contains only the elementary powers. 
When the egg is placed in the proper con- 
ditions, these forces begin to become per- 
fected, and the bird is formed in minia- 
ture. It breaks the shell, gets the use of 
its legs, then of its wings, and by a few 
days of exercise it is a completely fin- 
ished bird, and can use all its powers to 
their greatest capacity. So the brain of 
the child contains all the powers of the 
man; but these powers are confined and 
under restraint. By exercise in the school 
or by contact with the world, these pow- 
ers are liberated. The completely devel- 
oped or educated man, with one sweep 
of the imagination comprehends the 
world, and with the strong arm of reason 
he masters the forces of all nature. New- 
ton, Luther, and Columbus were endowed 
by nature with great powers of mind, and 
they possessed these powers as children. 
Had the circumstances in which they 
were placed not been such as to set these 
powers at liberty, they would never have 
shown them. The man is nothing more 
than an enlargement of the boy with his 
faculties set free. Education then is a 
process of liberation. 

A DIRECTING PROCESS. 

The mind is made up of many facul- 
ties, and there must be a difference in 
their rank. Some are adapted to be 


| servants, and others to be masters of the 


will. Each feeling or motive has its 
sphere of activity, and in that sphere it 
produces good; out of that sphere it 
produces evil. Were a man adapted to 
life in solitude he might gratify his love 
of gain to any extent; but being a so- 
cial being, he may gratify it only so far 
and in such a way that it not 
interfere with the right of his neighbor. 
It is evident that the selfish propensities 
are inferior to the moral sentiments, and 


does 
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where they interfere with the proper ac- 
tivity of the moral feelings, they must 
give way, and allow kindness and justice 
to prevail. The intellect enlightened 
with the truth furnishes that knowledge 
which is necessary to show the good 
or evil of a certain course of conduct. 
The higher motives incline the will to- 
ward the good in preference to the evil, 
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and therefore the intellect and moral 
| sentiments should hold the supremacy in 
|conduct. The educator must, therefore, 
seek to so direct the mind as to establish 
| this supremacy. Education then consists 
in (1) furnishing a knowledge of the 
truth, (2) of liberating the mental facul- 
ties, (3) of directing and training the will 
to do the right. U. J. HOFFMAN. 
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THE BRAIN 


PHYSIOLOGICALI 


‘| 
the cranium, indicates something 
of its nature as a part of the human or- 


*HE human brain, by its location in | 


- 


AND SKULL 


.Y CONSIDERED. 


| as a whole until modern times, and even 
as late as the eighteenth century, when 
medical and surgical science began to 
make great progress. Under the leader- 
ship of such anatomists as Willis, Boer- 
haave, Van Swieten, and Haller, the func- 
tions of the nervous system became bet- 
ter understood, and insanity was clearly 
traced to brain disturbance ; yet the at- 
tempts of these great men to explain the 
differential functions of this viscus were 


little more than speculations. Dr.Gall him- 
self was not led, as some think, to the dis- 





Fig. 1.—GeneraL ArrPeaARANCE OF THE Brain. 


ganization. In the earliest times observ- 
ers attributed to it a most important func- 
tion in the affairs of life; some believing | 
that it was the seat of the living principle ' 
or the soul, or had a special relation to 
the spiritual element; while there was a | 
general belief that it in some way had to | 
do with the intellect. The principal rea- | 
sons assigned by ancient writers for this 
opinion seem to be the brain’s situation 
in the skull and its peculiar structure and 
delicacy. 

The knowledge of the Greeks and Ro- | 
mans with reference to the brain's anato- | 
my appears to have been very scanty, 
and although anatomists like Aristotle 
and Hippocrates contributed much to 
general research as concerns the rela- 
tions of the large organs of the body, yet 
very little was accomplished for the his- 
tory of the special functions of the brain 


covery of the physiology of the brain 


through its anatomy, but when he 
thought upon the course which was to 


Fig. 2.—Distrisution oF Parts oF THE Brain. 
S.—Fissure of Sylvius ; R.—Fissure of Rolando ; Per- 
pendicular Fissure between 11 and 12. ‘The numbering 
refers to the course of primary convolutions. 


conduct him to the history of its func- 


|tions he deemed it quite necessary to 


occupy himself in part with its anatomy. 
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Haller had said, “to learn Physiology with- 
out Anatomy was absurd.” He attributed | 
with just reason all the theoretical confu- | 
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known as the /a/x cerebr7, or scythe-like 
process of the dura mater. 

The hemispheres in their turn are 
structurally subdivided by the convolu- 
tions; and, for the sake of convenience, 


| anatomists have mapped these convolu- 


Fig. 3.—Bratn FNvetoren witht MEMBRANE. 


sion with which the world had been inun- 
dated to those writers and teachers who 
sought to make Physiology and Medicine 
their vocation without having studied the 
actual organs of men or animals. 

The whole mass included in the skull 
of man was called encephalon by the 
Grecks and cerebrum by the Latins. To- 
day a division of this mass is recognized 
—one part being called the cerebrum and 
the other the cerebellum, or “ little cere- 
The first is situated anteriorly, 
and is by far the more voluminous; the 
second lies posteriorly, and in man under 
the cerebellum, as shown in the illustra- 


brum,” 


tion. 

The cerebrum, to which allusion is gen- 
erally made when we speak of the brain, 
is provided with folds or convolutions ; 
the structure of the cerebellum, as is no- 
ticeable, is quite different, being com- 
posed of layers as shown in the figure. 

At the base of the brain another and 
rather important part is seen, the medu/l/a 
oblongata, or oblong body, which connects 
the brain with the spinal cord, which in 
its turn is distributed in the canal formed 
by the articulation of the several verte- 
bra belonging to the spinal column. 


THE CEREBRUM 


is composed of two grand divisions nearly 
equal in size, each having an oblong form 
called hemispheres. They are separated 
by a deep channel in which lies a fold of 
the dura mater or membrane that cov- 
ers the brain exteriorly, this fold being 





tions according to a standard that 1s 
based upon a comparatively simple form 
of brain. They have also made a furthe: 
division of the hemispheres into /od& 

There are two classifications of the lobes 
in use—one defining three, the older, and 
one designating four, the later classifica- 
tion. The older describes, first, an antée- 
rtor lobe lying in the skull over the orb 
its or eye-sockets; a middle lobe, which 
occupies the central space or fossa; a fos- 
tertor lobe, occupying the back or occipi- 
tal part of the cranium. The later divi- 
sion into four lobes is (1) the fronta/ lobe, 
(2) the farzetal lobe, (3) the occépztal lobe, 
and (4) the femporal lobe, each corre- 
sponding to the relation of the parts of 
the skull named, and their boundaries 
being determined for the most part by 


the more permanent fissures or openings 
between convolutions, viz.: the fissure of 
Rolando is taken to mark the superficial 
extent of the frontal lobe; the fissure o/ 


Fig. 4.—Ceresettum Drvinep, sHowinG Arédor Vite. 


Rolando and the perpendicular fissure 
bound the superior extent of the paric- 
tal lobe; the perpendicular fissure being 
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the 


ing 
tal; 


posterior boundary and also divid- 
the parietal lobe from the occipi- 
and the fissure of Sylvius, being the 


Vere, cv 


Ss 


Fig. 5.—Naturat Divisions or Skuty (Sink View). 
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of the spinal column. Two other bands 

of the crura blend together in front, 

forming the fons varolzz, which lies di- 
rectly above the medulla; the fons 
constitutes the general bond of union 
of the various segments we have men- 
tioned, and is therefore not inaptly 
called the “ bridge of Varolius,” from 
the old anatomist who described it. 


THE MEMBRANES. 


The dura mater, or “hard mother,” 
is a tough membrane that covers the 
whole brain and lines the interior of 
the skull, and is so elevated by the cer- 
ebral convolutions in life that they form 
impressions or grooves in the interior 
plate of the skull and also mark the 
orbitary or eye plates and temporal 
fossz; so close indeed is the corre- 
spondence, that if a plaster cast of the 


upper boundary of the temporal lobe. | cranial cavity be made, it will be found 


This last fissure, it will be seen in the il- 
lustration, has a very definite position, 
and separates the upper and more pro- 
longed convolutions from those in the 
‘ower central region or temporal fossa. 


THE CEREBELLUM. 


The simplest examination of the cere- 
bellum suffices to show that its structure 
is composed of layers; it also is divided 
into hemispheres, and the hemispheres 
If a lobe of this organ be cut 
perpendicularly in its centre, as in Fig. 4, 
a peculiar marking or disposition of the 
white and gray substance composing it is 
To this marking, on account 
of its resemblance to the branches and 
foliage of a tree, has been given the name 


into lobes 


observed. 


arbor vite, or tree of life. 

The hemispheres of the cerebrum are 
intimately associated by a band of white 
fibrous substance called the corpus cat- 
/osum, or callous body, that is readily ex- 
posed to view by separating them with 
the fingers from above, and the cere- 
bellum is connected with the cerebrum by 
means of connecting bands called crura ; 
two of these ascending to the cerebrum 
and two descending to the medulla ob- 
fonyata, which is the capital, so to speak, 





ter, or “soft mother,” 


to have the form of the brain as it ap- 
pears covered by the dura mater, the 
arteries that are distributed through the 
membranes being also exhibited in a 
striking manner. 

Besides the dura mater, there are two 


| other membranes, one directly in contact 


with the brain proper, called the fza ma- 
which is a very 
thin, transparent, and delicate mem- 
brane; it sinks down into the folds of 
the convolutions and serves as a convey- 


big. 6.—Brain Cert (Muctivotak) Macnirinp, 
Over the fzu 


mater isa layer of still thinner membrane 


ance for the blood-vessels. 


called the /unica arachnotdea, because of 
its resemblance to a spider's web. 
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It is the dura mater that secretes the | 
bony material of the skull and is analo- | 
gous to the Jerzosteum or membrane-cov- | 


ering bones in general. If the entire 


skull of a healthy man could be removed | 


in sucha manner as to leave the dura ma- 


der unimpaired, the latter would begin at | 


once to form new bone, and would con- 
tinue the process until a new skull had 
been formed. The process of absorption 
and repair is going on in the substance of 
the skull continually, and any marked 
change in the form and size of the brain 
is indicated more or less on the surface. 
STRUCTURE AND RELATIONS 
SKULL. 


OF THE 
The average thickness of the external 
layers of the cranium rarely exceeds 
three-sixteenths of an inch, while in or- 
ganizations of very fine quality it has 
been found to be less than one-eighth of 


an inch, and then of densely-compacted | 


Hence the anatomical relation 
of the cranium to the brain is that of a 


tissue. 


thin capsule or case nicely adjusted to | 
the perfect protection of the delicate | 


This bony case | ar . 
— | bones form the projections noticed di- 


substance of the latter. 
is not completely formed, 7. ¢., does not 


al months or a year after birth, and as 


the brain may continue to grow for up- 
ward of fifty years, nature has admira- | 
bly provided for its expansion by con- | 
structing its bony envelope in eight 
sections, so matched or fitted together 


expand in correspondence with the brain 
development and its changes. Fig. 3 is a 
representation of the brain as it appears 
in its natural position, covered 
life the entire cranial 
cavity is filled with the brain and its 


by its 


membranes. In 


membranes, a fact clearly enough shown | 


by injuries to the head that have detached 
a fragment of the skull, when it has been 
found that light pressure would cause the 
furrowed surface to rise up through the 
opening. Fig. 5 is a diagram represent- 
ing the skull separated into its different 
parts.* 


*** Indications of Character.’ 
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These parts or sections are named as 
follows: the frontal, parietal (2), temporal 
(2), occepital, sphenotd, and ethmoid bones. 
These bones are united to one another in 
a very firm manner, by a sort of dove- 
tailing; the edges of one fit exactly those 
of the adjoining bone; and the seams 
formed by their union are called sztures. 
The frontal bone as shown by the en- 
graving forms the forehead, a part of the 
roof of the nostrils, and the orbits of the 
eyes. 
principal bones that gradually grow toge- 
in rare cases, however, it remains 
double through life. Joined to the fron- 
tal bone by the coronal suture, which runs 
over the top of the head, are the two 
parietal or side bones, which form the 
greater part of the upper and lateral por- 
tions of the skull. The line of union be- 
tween these two bones is known as the 


In childhood it is made up of two 


sagittal or arrow-like suture. 

The ¢emporal bones, as their name im- 
plies, are situated at the temples, and 
around the openings of the ears, and are 
joined to the parietal and occipital bones 
by sutures. The lower back parts of these 


, 7 ‘ ‘ | rectly behind the ear, which are called 
inclose the brain at all points until sever- | 


the mastoéd processes. In these the ap- 
paraius of hearing is situated. 


The occzpital bone forms the base and 


| back part of the cranium, immediately 


above the neck. In the central region of 
this bone a protuberance more or less 


2 | marked is found, called the “ occipital 
by indentations or sutures, that they can | 


spine.” 

The sphenoid, or wedge-like bone, is 
situated in the anterior of the temporal 
region; and the e/hmozd, which means 


| sieve-like, is a spongy cellular bone, situ- 


ated between the eye sockets at the root 
| of the nose. 

Sir Charles Bell that the 
“bones of the head are moulded to the 


observed 
brain, and the peculiar shapes of the 
bones of the head are determined by the 
original peculiarity in the shape of the 
brain.”” There are, however, certain parts 
of the skull that are thicker or thinner 
than other parts ; for instance, it is thin- 
| ner at the squamous or scaly portion of 
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the te mporal bones, and in the supra- 
orbitar plates which form the roofs of 
the sockets of the eyes; and it is thicker 








Fig. 7.—Brain Finnes (MaGNirigp) 


at the ridges of the frontal bone and at 
the sutures than at other parts of the 
skull. The forehead is well protected 
against injury, as one can sustain a very 
heavy blow without serious damage in 
that part. The occipital spine and the 
mastoid process are generally abrupt and 
angular, and easily distinguished from the 
broad, rounded swell corresponding to 
cerebral development. 
covering the skull are of uniform thick- 
ness, except at the occiput and the tem- 


The integuments 


ples, where the muscular attachments are 
particularly elaborated, but experience 
enables the practical observer to detect 
and make due allowance for variations in 
thickness both of the bones and integu- 





ments, as they depend much upon tem- | 
perament and race, and do not form very | 


serious obstacles to obtaining a sufficient- 

ly accurate idea of the size of the organs 

from the exterior shape of the skull. 
THE 


FRONTAL SINUSES, 


One of the objections most persistent- 
ly levelled Phrenology is founded on 
the Sir William Hamil- 
ton was very prominent in this regard, 


Jrontal sinuses. 


insisting that the existence of these sinus- 
es was an insuperable objection to Phre- 
nology in general, which as Mr. Combe re- 





. | 
marked was about as logical as to speak 


of a snow-storm in Norway obstructing | 


the highway from Edinburgh to London. 


There are two small 


frontal bone near the root of the 
formed by the separation of the two 
plates or tables that form the bone of the 
skull (Fig. 3.) These are the frontal sin- 
uses; they do not extend above the base 
of the brain till about the time of puberty, 
extent in adults. When 
very large they may cause some uncer- 


nose, 


and vary much in 


tainty in regard to the size of three or 
The 
difficulties which the frontal sinuses are 
supposed to present to the estimation of 
the size of the few organs situated im- 
mediately behind them, may be overcome 
to a very great extent, by practice and ob- 
A large 
cated by a prominence, usually abrupt 
and ridgy, on the skull directly over the 
inner angles of the eyes; this prominence 
is due to the projection or swelling out of 
the outer table of the cranium, while the 
inner remains almost entirely unchanged. 


four organs located in their vicinity. 


servation. frontal sinus is indi- 


THE BRAIN SUBSTANCE. 
Returning now to the brain we find 
that its mass is constituted for the most 
part of two substances of vastly different 
the or 
matter, 


character: viz., medullary 


and the 


gray 


ash-colored fibrous or 


% eto 


ee 
ile 


Fig. 8.—ProGression or THE Finres—A SKercn. 


white matter. The former is singular in 


| constitution, being made up chiefly of 
cavities in the | cells or vesicular nuclei laryely supplied 
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with blood; the other is firm, inelastic, 
and tubular, much less vascular than the 
medullary substance, and constitutes 
nearly the whole of the nerves and the 
greatcr part of the spinal cord. 

The gray substance is the part that has 
a special relation to mental life; in it lies 
the source of nervous power. Some- 
times it is called the “ cortical substance,” 
from cortex, Latin, meaning, back or ex- 
ternal, because of its distribution in the 
convolutions. It lies also in the large 
ganglia at the base of the brain, and in 
the centre of the spinal cord for the 
greater part of its length, showing a sin- 
gular cruciform appearance there. 

The white or fibrous substance is con- 
stituted of exceedingly delicate fibres 
that average but the ,5},5, of an inch in 
diameter, whose function is to communi- 
cate impressions sent to or from the ve- 
sicular matter. But their function is dif- 
ferential and several, and accordingly 
they are distributed into three kinds, viz., 
the efferent, or motor; the afferent, or 
sensitive; and the commdssural, or con- 
nective fibres. 

The essential elements of the gray 
matter are cells and vesicles containing 
nuclei and nucleoli; these being rather 
dark in color and generally globular, at 
times very irregular, and varying in size 
from the g,55 to the s$5 of an inch in 
diameter. The largest cells are peculiar 
in constitution, being what is called 
“caudate,” on account of delicate tail- 
like processes extending from their mar- 
gins, one or more of these processes con- 
ferring names, such as unipolar, bipolar, 
multipolar cells, etc. 


CELL FUNCTIONS. 


These brain cells are found in masses 
chiefly in the convolutions,—a fact which 
points at their relations to the con- 
scious life of man; they are grouped 
also in the cerebellum and ganglia in the 
base of the hemispheres. Physiologists 
are generally well agreed that it is in the 
convolutions that the centres for con- 
sciousness and mental action lie, so that 
all impressions made upon the organs of 


sight, taste, smell, hearing, etc., are trans- 
mitted thither and become apparent to 
the consciousness. Some observers are 
inclined to regard the cerebellum as a 
store-house for nerve force, but aside 
from the view of its relation to mentality 
entertained by phrenologists, there is 
much difference and conflict of opinion 
on the relations of the cerebellum to con- 
sciousness and motor life. 

The relation of the medulla oblongata 
to the convolutions is close and intimate ; 
the fibres proceed directly from it through 
the great ganglia, and passing upward, 
forward, and backward, come into com- 
munication with the superficial folds. 
(See Fig. 8.) It can not be said, however, 
that sensations received from without 
travel in acontinuous tubule to reach the 
cells in the convolutions, but they are 
passed from cell to cell by means of con- 
nective fibres, and finally reach their des- 
tination. It is thought that the object 
of this arrangement is to allow of inde- 
pendent action for certain collections of 
cells in case the impression is not of the 
class that requires the exercise of volition 
or thought proper. A great part of the 
actions of man are performed without a 
conscious recognition—in other words, 
are governed by what is known as “ reflex 
action.” In walking, eating, and in the 
doing of many things that belong to 
every-day life, the muscles of the body 
act automatically ; we get into habits of 
doing things which at first were subject 
to direct guidance of the will, but later 
are done without notice or mental co- 
operation. So, too, important functions 
essential to physical life are performed 
by organs under the control of this “ re- 
flex action”; for instance, the beating 
of the heart, respiration, digestion, and 
the other functions in the vital economy 
are thus stimulated. 





IS EACH CELL A CENTRE? 


The structure of these minute vesicles 
has been an object of careful study by 
| many observers in late years, and the 
| conclusion reached in regard to their use 
is that, aside from their properties of 
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generating nerve force and muscular ac- 
tion, they have a variety of parts to per- 


form, and their different characteristics | 


of form and structure justify such con- 
clusions. 
as to say that each cell in the brain pos- 
sesses a special individuality, and so ex- 
ercises some particular control, either in 
the physical growth and development of 


a special region of the body, or in the | 


manifestation of special moral or intel- 
lectual ideas. Inthe latter case location 
in a particular part of the brain bears a 
relation to the class of ideas. 

Luys, a French observer of authority, 
says, “Imagination is confounded when 
we penetrate into this world of the in- 
finitely little, where we find the same 
infinite divisions of matter that so vividly 
impress us in the study of the sidereal 
world; and where we behold mysterious 


details of the organization of an anatom- | 


ical element which only reveal them- 
selves when magnified from 700 to 800 
diameters ; 


Some physiologists go so far | 


and with them this same! 


anatomical element repeats itself a thou- 
sand-fold throughout the whole thick- 
ness of the cerebral cortex. We can not 
help being seized with admiration, espec- 
ially when we think that each of these 
| little organs has its autonomy, its in- 
dividuality, its minute organic sensibility ; 
that it is united with its fellows; that it 
partakes in the common life, and that, 
above all, it is a silent and indefatigable 
| worker, discreetly elaborating those nerv- 
| ous forces of psychic activity which are 
instinctively extended in all directions 
| and in the most varied manners, accord- 
ing to the different calls made upon it.” 
A German observer estimates the num- 
| ber of these cells in the brain at 300,000,- 
| 000, and that upward of 50,000,000 are 
| broken down and destroyed daily in the 
| functional operations of the mental organ, 
| so that in the course of two months the 
whole brain may be said to have been re- 
produced.* H. S. D. 


* From “ Heads and Faces, and How to Study 
Them.” In press. 





SAVE THE 


HE criminal news of a single week 
makes a sad showing of boyish de- 
A boy of Belleville, Ill., killed 


pravity. 
the girl who rejected his addresses on | 


account of his dissipation. 
kansas boys quarrelled over a rabbit hunt, 
and one slew the other with an axe. A 


St. Louis boy stabbed the playmate who | 
teased him for his ignorance of English. 
A West Virginia boy shot his rival ina | 


girl’s affections. A Virginia boy con- 
fesses the poisoning of two persons. A 


Texas boy shot a little girl because she | 
refused to put down a pail when he or- | 


dered her to. A Kansas boy is on trial 


for intentionally drowning a playfellow. | 


Two Wisconsin boys maltreated a child 
nearly to death. Three boys pleaded 
guilty to highway robbery in Chicago. 
An Iowa boy is a forger. A Missouri boy 
set fire to a house. A New Mexico boy 
shot a baby. A Colorado horse-thief is 
aged eight years, and none of the other 


Two Ar- | 


CHILDREN, 


criminals mentioned was over sixteen.— 
| Springfield Republican. 

The above is a fearful record of preco- 
| cious crime, and the question naturally 
arises, What is the cause? Do our insti- 
| tutions evolve a proclivity to crime? If 
so, what is the remedy ? 

Our Legislatures are entirely uncon- 
scious of the undercurrent of change 
which the last fifty years have produced in 
the habits and opinions of our people. 
We are no longer the same. Immigration 
has greatly contributed to this change, 
but the growth of ideas on the part of 
| women has done more, and requires at- 
tention, even outside of the question of 
| suffrage. We will by no means admit 
| that the increase of crime may be in part 
attributed to the doings of women, for as 

yet the women are far in the minority 
| when observed from this stand-point. 

Statistics indicate that they are less 
| disposed to a breach of the peace, or any 
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infringement of the rights of those about 
them, than men. The instinct of mater- 
nity operates asa restraint in part, and for 
the time being gives rise to tender senti- 
ments at once wholesome and conserva- 
tive. Most of their violent acts are per- 
petrated under the spur of what is called 
love, in the heat of jealousy, resentment, 
or betrayal. 

The suicides of women are the result 
of despair; they have fallen from the 
high estate of chastity, and find them- 
selves cast upon the world, penniless, 
loveless, and disgraced. Few of them are 
strong enough to contend against such 
terrible odds, and they plunge headlong 
into the vortex of the unknown. For- 
merly, that is, before the civil war, they re- 
sorted to poisoning, under the impulse of 
despair or vengeance, but of late this 
subtle, cruel mode of preying upon soci- 
ety is less frequent, either in case of sui- 
cide or homicide. There is a growing 
bravado observable, from whatever cause 
it may arise, and the use of the pistol is 
by no means uncommon. Then, even ju- 
ries exhibit a foolish admiration at the 


exercise of what they call pluck, and the 


iggressive woman escapes the penalty of 
her crime, when it would have been quite 
otherwise with one of the other sex. 

It may be that men are beginning to 
see the injustice of denying women a 
voice in the making of the laws by which 
she is governed, and are consequently 
disinclined to subject her to the extreme 
penalties of the same; but the process of 
civilization is developing both sexes in a 
manner that it would be wise to see to it 
that our legislation be modified to meet 
contingencies, and then the penalties for 
crime should be rigidly enforced. Wom- 
an is too much the victim at best; but 


she is growing into a better understand- | 


ing of herself, and is already in a good 
degree able to take care of herself. 

It is useless to deny that in the aspect 
of both sexes the intellect has been exer- 
cised to the neglect of the moral sense, 
and we all know too much of everything 
except the distinctions of right and 
wrong, the line that lies between meum 


and ¢uum. There is a precocity of crime 
in both sexes, and woman no longer re- 
mains the conservative element of soci- 
ety, counteracting the barbarisms of man 
by her religious and moral influences. 
She contends with him now for place and 
preferment, and though still in the minor- 
ity of crime, her destructive proclivities 
are becoming quite a match for the other 
sex; the only hope being that they may 
be exercised in destroying the old and 
effete, not in the homicidal line. 

Even now, woman as a rule has no 
more tenderness of character than man; 
no more compassionateness, though she 
| has more of an hysterical kind of sensi- 
bility; nor is this the result of education 
alone—she seems to have had from the 
first a proclivity to what is cruel, as all 
delicately organized creatures have, as 
witness the humming-bird fighting on the 
wing, the tiger lapping blood, and the 
ferocity of the French race. The Span- 
| ish Inquisition could not have held the 
| power it had over the lives of millions 
| had not the keen, cruel Spanish woman 
| delighted in an auto da fé, as she does 
in a bull-fight. In our day the beauty 
| and grace of England are shown in run- 

ning down a trembling, fugitive rabbit, to 
| the disgrace of all that pertains to the so- 
| called “ gentle sex”; and here at home 
| too many women delight in the skill of 
| the marksman aimed at the life of a quiv- 
| ering dove. These are but a few of the 
| barbarisms of the period, in which wom- 
| en delight no less than men. 
| 
| 








Again, the felonies of this sex are 
fewer than in the other sex, because hith- 
erto the brunt of meeting the exigencies 
| of “daily bread” has not devolved upon 
the woman; she has been willing to be 
| supported, and has married for a support, 
but this state of things is undergoing 
a great change — women are growing 
ashamed to marry, or rather barter them- 
selves in this dubious way, and are begin- 
ning to learn the dignity of labor; the 
pride to be felt in supplying their own 
wants by honest use of hand or brain; 
and the ambition of acquiring money, 
fame, or position, by the exercise of their 
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own faculties rather than by taking them 
at second hand through honors bestowed 
upon the husband. 

This necessitates the action of much 
heretofore considered foreign to a wom- 
an’s sphere, and her mental and physiologi- 
cal organization; and, unless her moral 
perceptions be augmented and _ intensi- 
fied proportionately to her intellectual 
advancement, we shall in future find her 
oftener on the criminal list. She is grow- 
ing, with this growth of intellectualism, 
less inclined to marriage and maternity 
also, both of which were elements of con- 
servation. She is losing, also, much of that 
quality miscalled vanity, which makes 
her not only prettily attractive, but desir- 
ous to win the approval of others. Much 
of the old-fashioned talk about “old 
maids ” and “growing old” fails now of 
application. Cultured women and sensi- 
ble women celebrate their birth-days of 
“forty and upward”; wear their gray 
hairs, and boast of being grandmothers. 

To prognosticate as to what the coming 
woman will be is already superfluous. 


She will participate in all that pertains 
to the interests of the race—to our equal 


humanity. If, as has been claimed for 
her, her moral perceptions are higher and 
more delicate than man’s, because of the 
fineness of her organization, it is to be 
hoped these will still be exercised as a 
conservative force to prevent the utter 
hardness and barbarism of the race. If 
we except this superior moral perception 
as the result of a continuous fineness, 
the future woman will present no distinc- 
tion other than the organism of sex. 
Women are no longer ambitious to 
work for the church and charity—they 
strike deeper now, and their aims and 
doings are new factors in the progress 
and excitements of the period. They have 
been for the last fifty years farther ad- 
vanced in thought and culture than men 
have been willing to confess. They have 
blinded their own eyes till now a new 


light is pouring in upon them like a flood. | 


‘they perceive that the old type of sub- 
ordinated woman 


‘** Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw,” 





has gradually given place to an audacious 
thinker, an independent observer, and a 
fearless critic upon public events and 
masculine rulers, They fret less, and 
endure with a worse grace, for they are 
bent upon curing the ills they formerly 
endured with all patience. 

The truth is, the woman of three or 
four decades prior to our own, found her- 
self mentally and morally possessed of a 
vast amount of unappropriated power. 
She expended much of this in the wise 
management of her children, but men, 
politicians and money-getters, failed to 
second her efforts, and she looked about 
to see if this state of things was to con- 
tinue to the end of time, and thus she be- 
came fired with the spirit of reform, and 
boldly cast aside the shackles of subordi- 
nation, and made her claims good to be 
one and equal with man. In all this, 
deny it as we will,the family has been 
cast into the background, religious 
faith shaken, and a feeling engendered 
which is antagonistic to the claims of the 
household. 

We may say as much as we choose, that 
nature will remain the same—that youths 
and maidens will love to the end of time, 
and marry, and rear offspring, but the 
facts seem to justify the opinion that the 
race is to be greatly modified, and sexual 
affections be less and less urgent, giving 
a preponderance to those of both sexes 
who prefer avocations disconnected with 
family relations. Tender, dependent 
women will marry, as now; but a mul- 
titude of sturdy old maids will appear, 
of whom, like old Queen Bess, it may be 
said, “ her proud stomach could bear no 
will but her own.” 

I have intimated the causes that lie be- 
hind this growing accumulation of crime, 
and have intimated the remedy in a better 
fulfilment of family duties. No one has 
a right to bring a helpless creature into 
existence without a solemn sense of the 
obligation thus incurred, to see to it that 
its steps are bent into the right path, that 
it be kept morally as well as physically 
wholesome in life and action; but the 
statistics of crime in the case of mere 
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children, who ought to be under the 
sheltering wing of the household, would 
indicate that this responsibility has been 
fearfully overlooked. 

A general laxity prevails—we have few 
or no religious bigots—we have little 
moral rancor; 
are the concomitants of strong thought 
or feeling, of earnestness and devotion 
to principle however misguided; but 


where a whole people are bent upon | 


riches and pleasure they will at length 


lose the power to discriminate moral | 


issues—lose the sense of responsibility to 
the family and to the public at large. 
This is the crisis in which we at present 
stand. 

Our people are losing respect for family 
relations. 
reprehended, and a divorce has ceased to 
entail disgrace upon the parties. From 
these causes a mass of children, badly in- 
structed, are thrown upon society, who 
wander away, glad to find an asylum any- 
where from the discords of home. 

The household is no longer the bul- 
wark of virtue. It is considered in bad 
taste to coerce a child or restrain a 
youth. They are all “ pets” and “ dar- 
lings,”” whose ways are “ cunning,”—they 
are bright and witty, and alas! irreverent. 
It requires no eye of a prophet to foresee 


bigotry and prejudice | 


Marital crimes are but slightly | 


the harvest that must and will be reaped 
from such a sowing. 

The Sunday-school is too much ex- 
pected to supply the teaching which 
ought to be early and late on the lips of 
the parent. The public-school teacher 
loses his situation if too close 
ciplinarian, and so the children no longer 
“brought up,” come up as best they may, 
and the result is a host of little desper- 
adoes, young suicides, and an amount of 
crime which it is fearful to contemplate. 
What wonder that the girls run off and 
marry lacqueys, or worse still, disappear 
altogether from the household,—gone, 
“ missing,” no more found, or, if found, 
the story of her wanderings is too terrible 
for relation. 
| The boys, fired by the pernicious liter- 
| ature of the period, turn young bandits, 
| thieves, and forgers like their elders. 

The evil begins at home, where children 
are no longer “brought up” as in the 
| days of old, and as the Jew to this day 
brings up his children, but the unhappy 
growth of broken-up families, caused b 
divorce and other evils, who are left to 
their own will and way, or to incom- 
petent guardianship. In our households 
must the remedy be found if we would 
save our noble institutions from utter ruin 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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So are the stars in the arching skies, 

So are the smiles in the children’s eyes ; 

Common the life-giving breath of the spring, 

So are the songs which the wild birds sing. 
Blessed be God, they are common, 


Common the grass in its glowing green, 
So is the water's glistening sheen ; 
Common the springs of love and mirth, 
So are the most precious gifts of earth. 


Common the fragrance of rosy June, 
So is the generous harvest-moon ; 

So are the towering mighty hills, 

So are the twittering, trickling rills. 


OMMON!’’ 


Common the beautiful tints of the fall ; 

So is the sun, which is over all; 

Common the rain, with its pattering feet— 

So is the bread, which we daily eat :— 
Blessed be God, it is common ! 


So is the sea, in his wild unrest— 
Kissing forever the earth's brown breast ; 
So is the voice of undying prayer, 
Evermore piercing the ambient air. 


So, unto all, are the “‘ promises” given ; 
So, unto all, 1s the hope of heaven ; 
Common the rest from the weary strife— 
So is the life which is after life :— 
Blessed be God, it is common ! 
, GRACE H. HORR. 
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A FLORIDA LAKE. 


. | ‘O those of us who feel keenly the | as that shown by our engraving reads 
blasts of a Northern winter, descrip- | genial softness in the black and white 
tions of Southern mildness are not unac- tints. And the picture is not a fiction 
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companied with envious thoughts of the | of the artist, but a reproduction of the 
fortunate lot of those who live below the | faithful photograph. The engraving rep- 
thirtieth parallel—at least from Novem- | resents a part of one of the most charm- 
ber to May. A giance at such a picture | ing lakes of Florida, Wyomi, which is 
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situated near the newly laid-out town of | 
Welshton. A writer in Zhe South de- | 
scribes the scene with a vivid pen. He 
says: “From shore to shore reaches the 
mirror-like expanse, with scarce a ripple | 
on its surface, reflecting the tender hues | 
of the sky, the fleecy subtlety of the | 
clouds, and, with magical perfectness, 
the varied tints and forms of the wood- 
land at its edge. Nature surely in her 
silence has teachings more forceful than 
any we can put in words. If the huge 


granite mountain mass, towering into 
heaven, companioned only by the pine, 
lends a part of its unyielding fortitude to 
the struggling human heart, in an equal 
degree on its own part, in the smiling 
and contented valley does the lake that 
glistens in the sunshine and gathers 





the sky into its bosom, infuse into the 
worn and wearied spirit of man a portion 
of its own transcendent and abiding 
peace. 

“ The prodigal luxuriance of vegetation 
is illustrated in the accompanying view, 
for here we see some of the forms that 
spring up without man’s art, to make 
glimpses of beauty in the wilderness. 
Every bend and every turn furnishes a 
fresh picture; and though our travel 
may not extend beyond the borders of 
one of these forest lakes, we see enough 
to impress us with the fact that Nature’s 
stores in shapes of beauty as well as ob- 
jects of use are inexhaustible.”* 


* We are indebted to 7he South Publishing Co. 
for the engraving which accompanies this sketch. 


CRIMINAL SUBTLETY REVEALED. 


h how value of the expert in handwrit- 

ing was never more strikingly exem- 
plified than in a recent case of forgery, 
one of the most ingenious and daring 
that has ever occupied the attention of a 
court of law, the perpetrators of which 
have been convicted of the crimes of 
forgery and conspiracy at the Old Bailey, 
London. A writer tells the story in the 
Cornhill Magazine, and as it is given 
from the point of view of an expert, many 
of our readers will probably find it speci- 
ally interesting : 

“The document in question was a will, 
the signature to which was undoubtedly 
genuine; the whole of which, indeed, to 
all appearance was in regular form and 
duly witnessed. It dealt with some sev- 
enty thousand pounds, the greater part 
left by the testator to the man in whose 
house he was lodging, five thousand 
pounds only being bequeathed to his 
only son, to whom, by a later will (never 
found), it was presumed there was a 
bequest of almost the entire property. | 
On the face of a document apparently so | 
unimpeachable there was nothing for it 
but to submit, and the unfortunate son, | 





under the form of a compromise, was 
glad to fall back upon the generosity of 
the principal legatee and accept some- 
thing more than his five thousand pounds, 
with the understanding that he kept 
quiet; but on the thieves beginning to 
quarrel about their shares in the booty 
among themselves, one of the discon- 
tented began to talk, was encouraged to 
continue, and finally gave enough in- 
formation to warrant an application in 
the Probate Court to set aside the com- 
promise as based on a fraud. 

“The whole modus operand? was then 
made clear, and proved to have been al- 
most exactly as the expert had suspected ; 
to whom, at the beginning of the pro- 
ceedings, the will had been entrusted for 
examination, and who had made the fol- 
lowing observations upon it. In the first 
place the signatures were all genuine, and 
the document itself in the hand of one 
of the attesting witnesses—a fact fully 
admitted. The testator’s signature was 
at the bottom, and the attesting clauses 
rather curiously cramped at the side, 
from their position giving rise to the 
idea in the expert’s mind that they had 
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been added subsequently with a view to 
accommodating the signature. The sig- 
nature itself, too, had a date under it, a 
peculiarity of the testator’s in writing a 
letter, but never found elsewhere. On 
further examination of the body of the 
will there appeared a certain variation of 
the spacing between the lines, as though 
the writer had begun in the belief that 
there was ample room; then he had nar- 
rowed the intervening spaces, had pressed 
more words into the line, and finally, 
finding there was still paper to be cov- 
ered, had spread out again toward the 
end. In short, everything seemed to 
point toa will written over and around a 
signature, and not to a signature natu- 
rally written at the bottom of a will, to say 
nothing of the suspicious circumstance 
of the date. In the meantime there be- 
gan to appear in different parts of the 
paper, steadily and surely, like growths 
that would not be denied, certain marks 
and formations, as though under all this 
fair show the suspected fraud was after 
all bent on making itself visible. 

“ Early in the inquiry the will had been 


glazed and framed, and now left to itself, | 


the paper as it were began to speak and 
declare itself otherwise than what it 
They were not pencil marks, 
but the hollows and shades where pencil 
marks had been, and soon they took the 
form of words and fragments of words, 
and by the aid of a powerful magnifying- 
glass could even be read, sufficiently 
clearly, too, for the expert to be able to 
say that they were in the handwriting of 


seemed. 


one of the attesting witnesses and frinci- 
| pal legatee, the prime mover, as it after- 
ward appeared, in the fraud. It has long 
been known to those who have had ex- 
| perience of palimpsests that time will of- 
ten recall a writing long believed to have 
been obliterated. Erase the writing care- 
fully as you will, till ail trace of pencil or 
pen be gone, yet with most kinds of pa- 
per all that will be erased will be the im- 
mediate marks of the plumbago or the 
ink; there will still remain the indenta- 
tions on the paper, which at the time 
filled up, like cart-ruts, with the dust and 
surface of the material rubbed across 
them, will in time gradually clear them- 
selves and reappear. Here, then, was 
clearly a palimpsest of one kind or ano- 
ther, an ink-writing over pencil; appar- 
ently, from what could be deciphered, a 
letter, for at the head of the document 
traces of ‘my dear’ could be seen—a sus- 
picious fact, to which the date under the 
signature also pointed in corroboration. 
“And that is precisely what had oc- 
curred, for the testator, believing himself 
| to be zz extremzs, desired the presence of 
his son, and at his request the principal 
legatee had written for him the letter, 
taking the precaution of writing it in 
pencil, while he was equally careful that 
the signature should be in ink. Then the 
pencil was rubbed out, as it seemed en- 
tirely, and over the precious signature the 
will was written, dividing the property 
| among the attesting witnesses and leg- 
| atees, and practically disinheriting the 
| son.” 
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[The following sketch is wrought out 
of substantial materials, the experience 
of many a woman in married life, and its 
vivid character, with the practical moral 
it carries, is excuse enough for its appear- 
ance here.—ED.] 


: \W ELL, Nettie, what do you want?” 
said Mr. Jarvis to his wife, who 
stood looking rather anxiously at him, 


after he had paid the factory hands their 


week's wages. 


“Why, Donald,” said she, “I thought 
as I had worked for you all the week, I 
| would come for my wages, too. 
Jane $2 a week, surely I earn that, and I 
would like very much to have it as my 
| own.” 


You pay 


“Pshaw, Nettie, how ridiculous you 
talk. You know that all I have belongs 
to you and the children—and don’t I 
furnish the house and everything? What 


| 
| 
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under the sun would you do with the 


money if you had it? 
“ft know, Donald, that you buy the nec- 


essaries for us all, and I am willing that 


you should do so still, but I should like a 
We have 
been married 15 years, and in all that 


little money of my very own, 


time I do not seem to have earned a dol- 
lar. As far as money is concerned [ might 
Ican not buy a quart 
of berries, or a book, without asking you 


as well be a slave. 


for the money, and I should like to be a 
little more independent.” 

Mr. Jarvis, proprietor of Jarvis’ mills, 
worth thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars, laughed derisively. 

“ You're a fine one to talk of independ- 
“Tf you would start out 
to make your own living you'd fetch up 


ence,” he said. 


at the poorhouse soon enough, for what 





could you do to earna living? The girls | 
in the factory know how to do their work 
When I have | 
paid them off my duty is done, but I have | 
to board and clothe you, and take care of 
you when you are sick. If I had to do 
that for the girls I would have precious 
little money left, I can tell you.” 
“Donald, I gave up a good trade when 
I married you. For five years I had sup- 
ported myself by it, and many a time 
since I have envied myself the purse of 
those days. 


and they earn the wages. 


As for my not earning any- 
thing now, I leave it to youto say whether 
it would be possible to hire another to 
take my place; and how much do you 
suppose it would cost to do without me 
ayear? I knowthe girls have little after 
paying their expenses, but they enjoy that 
little so much. Allie Watson supports 
herself and mother with her wages, and 
they both dress better than Ido. Jennie 
Hart is helping her father to pay the 
mortgage on the farm, and she is happy | 
that she can do so. Even Jane, the | 
kitchen girl, has more freedom than I 





, | 
for out of her own money she is laying | 
by presents for her relatives, and will 
them Christmas. Yesterday an 
Indian woman was at the house with 


send 


such handsome beadwork to sell, and, 
although I wanted some very much, I had | 


AL FOURNAL. | May, 
no: adollar! I felt like crying when Jane 
bought half a dozen of the articles | 
You often say that all 
you have is mine, but $5 would have 
given me more pleasure yesterday than 
your hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of property did.” 

“No doubt of that Mrs. Jarvis. You 
have no idea of the value of money, and 


wanted so much. 


would have enjoyed buying a lot of bead 
trash that would not be worth a cent to 
anybody. Jane needs a guardian if she 
fools away her money like that. She will 
be in the county poorhouse yet if she 
don’t look out. It’s very lucky, indeed, 
that the men do hold the money, for 
there’s not one woman in a hundred who 
knows how to use it!” 

“For shame, Donald Jarvis! You know 
better. Look at Jerry and Milly Creg, 
will you, and say that he makes the best 
use of his money. 
her parents every night, making her 
wages go as far as_ possible 
making them comfortable, while he is 
carousing in the village wasting his time 
and money, and making a brute of him- 
self besides. And why does Mrs. Sarton 
come to receive her husband's wages her- 
self? Simply because he can not get by 
the saloon with money in his pocket, and 
if she did not get the money they would 
all go hungry to bed after his wages were 
paid. 


She is at home with 


toward 


And I believe that every woman 
who earns money here, spends it as wisely 
as the average man, and I have yet to 
hear of one of them being in debt.” 

Mr. Jarvis knew that he could not gain- 
say a word his wife had said, for they 


‘ 


were all true. Luckily he thought of 
Jane. 

“ Well, how much do you suppose Jane 
will have left when New-Year comes? If 
she got sick how long could she pay for 
such care as you have?” 

“Tt is not likely she will lay up many 
dollars out of a hundred a year; but she 
is laying up something better, I think. 
Last winter she sent her mother a warm 
shawl and a pair of shoes, and to her 
brother and sister new school-books, and 
the warm, loving letters they send her 
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do her more good than twice the amount | 
of money in the bank would. 
she is laying away a number of useful and | 
pretty things for them,‘and if any mis- | 
fortune should happen to Jane they would | 
only be too glad to help her.” 


This year 


“ Well, who do you suppose would help 
you if you needed help ?” said Mr. Jarvis, 
for want of a better question. Mrs. 
Jarvis’ eyes sparkled angrily as she an- 
swered ; 

“Nobody. If you should lose your 
property to-day, I should be a beggar, 
without a claim on any one for help. 
You have always held your purse-strings 
so tightly that it has been hard enough 
to ask for my own necessities, leaving 
others out altogether. Many a time a 
dollar or two would have enabled me to 
do some poor man or woman. untold 
good ; but although you have always said 
that all your property was mine, I never 
could and can not now command a dollar 
of it.” 

“Lucky you couldn't, if you wanted to 
spend it on beggars.” 

“ Donald, you know that I would spend 
money as wisely as you do. Who was it 
that only last week gave a poor, lame 
beggar $5 to pay his fare to Burton and 
then saw him throw his crutches away 
and make for the nearest saloon? Your 
wife could not do worse if trusted with a 
few dollars. You say that the money is 
all mine, yet you spend as you please, 
while I can not spend a dollar without 
asking you for it and telling what I want 
itfor, Any beggar can get it in the same 
Christmas you bought presents 
for us and expected us to be grateful for 
A shawl for me, the very color I 
can not wear, a set of furs for Lucy that 
she did not need, a drum for Robin that 


way ! 


them. 


has been a nuisance ever since, and a lot 
of worthless toys that are broken up in a 
There were $40 or $50 of my 
money just the same as thrown away, yet 
when Lask youtotrust me with $2 a week 
you can not imagine what use I have for 


week, 


it, and fear it will be wasted. Iam sure I 


could not spend $50 more foolishly if I 
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tried to,” 


“Well,” snapped the proprietor, “I 
guess it is my own money, and I can 
spend it as I please. I guess you'll know 
it, too, when you get another present.” 
“Oh, it is your money then. I under- 
stood you to say it was all mine, and so 
pretended to protest against your spend- 
ing it so foolishly. If it is your own, of 
course you have a right to spend it as 
you please, but it seems to me that a 
woman who left parents and brothers and 
sisters, and all her friends to: make a 
home for you among strangers, a woman 
who has given her whole life to you for 
fifteen years, may be looked upon with as 
much favor as you give to beggars, who 
are very likely to be impostors. I know 
that you seldom turn them off without 
help. Perhaps I would be more success- 
ful if I appealed to you as a beggar. I 
might say: Kind sir, please allow me out 
of your abundant means a small pittance 
for mycomfort. It istrue I have enough 
to eat, and do not suffer for clothing ; 
but although I work for my master from 
morning till night, and if his children 
happen to be sick, from night till morn- 
ing again, yet he does not pay me as much 
as he does his cook, and I am often great- 
ly distressed for want of a trifling sum 
which he would not mind giving to a 
perfect stranger. The other day while he 
was from home I had to go to the next 
station to see a dear friend who was ill, 
and not having a dollar of my own I was 
obliged to borrow the money from his 
cook. I was so mortified! And not 
long since the berry-woman came with 
such nice berries to sell, and my little 
girl, who was not well, wanted some very 
badly, but I had not even five cents to 
pay for a handful for her. Yesterday a 
friend came to ask me to assist in a work 
of charity. It was a worthy object, and I 
longed so much to give a little money for 
so good a purpose, but though the wife 
of so rich a man I had no money. Of 
course I might ask my husband for 
money, and if I told him about what I 
wanted of it, and he approved of my 
purpose and was in good humor, he would 
give it to me, but, sir, it is terribly slavish 
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to have to do so, even if I could run to | obliged to begin the world for herself 


him every time I wanted anything. Peo- 
ple say I am a fortunate woman because I 
am rich; but I often envy the factory 
girls their ability to earn and spend their 
own money. And sometimes I get so 
wild thinking of my helplessness that 
if it were not for my children I think I 
would drop into the river and end it 
all.” 

“Nettie! Nettie Jarvis! What 
you saying?” cried the startled husband 
at last, for the far-away look in her eyes 
as if she did not see him, but was look- 


are 


ing to some higher power to help her, 
touched his pride if it did not his heart, for 
he had a good deal of pride in a selfish 
He was proud to be able to 
He 


was proud that when his children needed 


sort of way. 
support his family as well as he did. 


new shoes he could tell his wife to take 
them to Crispin’s and get what they need- 
He did it with a flourish. He was 
not one of the stingy kind; he liked to 
spend money ; and when Nettie, who was 


ed. 


once the most spirited young lady of his 
acquaintance, came meekly to him for a 
dress or cloak, he was sometimes tempted 
to refuse her money just to show her 
Yes, 


he was proud of his family, and wanted 


how helpless she was without him. 


them to feel how much they depended 
upon him. He would have felt aggrava- 
ted if any one had left his wife a legacy, 
thus allowing her to be free in her purse. 
The idea of her carning money, as his 
other work-folks did, never entered his 
He “ supported her,” that was his 


of their relations! 


mind. 
idea He never had 
happened to think that it was very good 
of her to take his money and spend it for 


He 


never had thought that any other woman 


the good of himself and children. 


would have wanted big pay for doing it. 





; 
He had even thought himself very gener- 


ous for allowing her money to get things 
to make the family comfortable. Things 
began to look differently to him just 
now. 


Had he 


ous, not even just to his wife ? 


Could it be that he was not gener- | 


paid her so poorly for her fifteen years of | 


faithful labor for him that if she had been 


that day it would have been as a penni- 
less woman ? 

How fast he thought, standing there at 
the office window, looking down at the 
little houses where the mill hands lived. 
Could it be that he was not as goo a 
He had felt deep 
ly the wrongs of the slave, whose labors 
had been appropriated by their masters, 
and when a negro who had worked twenty 


man as he thought? 


years for his master before the emancipa- 
tion freed him came to Jarvis’ mills, 
friendless and penniless, the heart of the 
proprietor swelled with indignation at 
such injustice. He was eloquent on the 
subject at home and abroad,about how any 
one could be so cruel and selfish to com- 
He 
had called him a robber many a time, 
but now Donald Jarvis looked to himsclf 
very like the old 
Massa Brown had taken the proceeds of 
Cuffce’s labor for his own without even a 
“thank you” for it. 


mit such an outrage against justice. 


much slaveholder! 


True, when Cuffee 
ate he had given him food, when he was 
sick he had given him medicine, and he 
had clothed him, too, just as he himself 
Mr. Jarvis had married 
a lovely, conscientious woman, and for 


thought best. 


fifteen years had appropriated her labors. 
Her recompense had been food and 
clothes, such as he thought best for her ; 
a little better than Cuffee’s, perhaps, but 
the similarity of the cases did not please 
him. He had expected his wife to be 
very grateful for what he had done for 
her, but now he wondered that she had 
Had his life been 
Had his wife no more moncy 


not rebelled long ago. 
a mistake ? 
or liberty than Cuffee had in bondage ? 
Was Donald Jarvis no better than Massa 
srown ? e 

His brain seemed to be in a muddle, 
and he looked so strangely his wife, 
anxious to break the spell, took his arm, 
saying, ‘“ Let us go home, dear; tea must 
be waiting for us.” He put on his hat in 
a dreamy way and then walked home in 
The to 
meet them. 


silence. children ran joyously 
The yard was so fresh and 


green and the flowers so many and bright 
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that he wondered he had never thanked 
Nettie for them all. Hitherto he had 
looked upon them as his, but now he felt 
that his interest in them was only a few 
dollars, that would not have amounted to 
anything without his wife’s care. His 
children were tidy and sweet, and every- 
thing around and in the house had that 
cheery look that rested him so after the 
hard, dull day at the mill. They sat 
again at the table that had been a source 
of comfort and pleasure to him for so 
many years, and he wondered how he 
could have enjoyed it so long without 
even thanking the woman who had pro- 
vided it. 
bringing it all about, but how else could 
his money be of use to him? Who else 
could have turned it into just what he 
needed for years? And he began to 
have an undefined feeling that it took 
more than money to make a home. He 
glanced at his wife’s face as he buttered 
his last slice of bread. 

It was not that of the fair, rosy bride 
whom he had brought to the mills years 
before, but at that moment he realized it 
was far more dear to him, for he knew 
that she had given the bloom and fresh- 
ness of her youth to make her home what 
it was. His daughters had her rose-leaf 


True, she had his money in 


| 
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cheeks, his sons her youthful beauty, all 
had her cheerful, winsome ways, and 
comforted him now as she had in those 
days when, hardly knowing what care 
meant, she had lived for him alone. And 
a new thought came to him: “ Who was 
comforting her now when she had so 
much care?” Was not that what he had 
promised to do when he brought her from 
her old home? He sighed as he thought 
how far he had drifted from her while in 
bondage equal to Cuffee’s. Nay, he felt 
that her chains were far more binding 
than any which had ever held the negro, 
and that his obligations to her were so 
much the greater. 

Something called the children out of 
doors, and Mr. Jarvis took his easy-chair. 
His wife came and stood beside him. 
“] fear you are not well, Donald ; are you 
displeased with me?”’ 

He drew her into his arms and told her 
how her words had showed him what 
manner of man he was, and there were 
words spoken that need not be written, 
but from that day forth a different man 
was proprietor of the Jarvis mills, and 
there was a brighter light in Mrs. Jarvis’ 
eyes, for at last she had something of her 
own, nor has she regretted that she “ ap- 
plied for wages.” 


A FEW WORDS TO GIRLS. 


LADY of intelligence and observa- 


tion has remarked, “I wish I could | 


impress upon the minds of the girls that 
the chief end of woman is not to marry 


young.” 


If girls could only be brought to be- 
lieve that their chances for a happy mar- 
riage were better after twenty-five than 
before, there would be much less misery 
To be 
sure, they might not have so many op- 
portunities to marry after that age as 
before, but as they do not need to marry 


in the world than there now is. 


but one ata time, it is necessary that one 
should be satisfactory. 
older, if she thinks at all, she certain- 
ly becomes more capable of judging 


what would make her happy than when 
younger. 

How many girls of twenty would think 
of accepting the man they would gladly 
have married at sixteen? At thirty a 
woman who is somewhat independent, 
and not over-anxious to marry, is much 
harder to please and more careful in her 
choice than one of twenty. 
Her mind has im- 
proved with her years, and she now looks 


There is 
good reason for this. 


beyond mere appearances in judging of 


|men. She is apt to askif this man who 


As a girl grows | 


is so very polite in company, is really 
kind-hearted? Do his polite actions 
spring from a happy, genial nature? or 
is his attractive demeanor put on for the 
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occasion, and laid off at home as he lays | 
off his coat ? 

A very young girl takes it for granted 
that men are always as she sees them in 
society, polite, friendly, and on their | 
good behavior. If she marries early in 
life the one who happens to please her 
fancy, she learns to her sorrow that in 
nine cases out of ten a man in society 
and a man at home are widely different 
beings. Five years at that period of life 
produce a great change in opinions and 
feelings. We frequently come to detest 
at twenty-five what we admired at six- 
teen. We advance from the taffy-candy 
and peanut age to the eraof gum-drops 
and marron-glacés, and even in later 
years lose our yearnings for those dainties. 
At sixteen, the Ledger and Mrs. South- 
worth are the delight of a girl’s heart, 
and she fairly revels in the love affairs of 
the most beautiful of women with the 
most heroic of men, while their hair- 
breadth escapes thrill her heart, and their 
sorrows bring tears to her eyes. As she 
grows older, if she develops at all, that 
style of reading gradually loses its charm, 
and she finds satisfaction in something 
more solid, till at length her taste has 
changed entirely, and useful and in- 
structive works form the staple of her |! 
reading. Of course she continues to read 
novels, but she prefers those of a different 
and grander class than she perused with 
such exquisite delight at sixteen. 

Similar changes take place in the moral 
and spiritual nature. Why should we 
feel the same toward persons in after-life, 
when we have learned to distinguish be- 
tween the false and true, the bad and good, 
any more than we should like dime novels 
after we have become acquainted with 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Shakespeare ? 
How few comparatively of the school- 
girl friendships extend into later life. 
How few of our companions in society do | 
we love as well afte: twenty years have | 
passed. How few even of our own bro- 
thers and sisters, in whom we do not see 
faults we could wish eradicated. Con- 
sidering this, how is it possible for one to 
feel surprise when a couple who marry in 





| 
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their teens grow to love each other less 
as years rollby? When both grow alike, 


| whether it be rapidly or slowly, forward 
| or backward, there is some hope of their 


ever seeing each other with the same 
eyes; but when one progresses and the 
other retrogrades, a difference springs up 
between them, and in time one looks 
down upon the other with a feeling of 
superiority, perhaps unconfessed, but still 
there; while the other, unable to per- 
ceive the real cause of the trouble, grows 
at length to dislike what was once loved. 
And thus it happens that those who 
loved at sixteen are indifferent at twenty- 
five, and sometimes divorced at thirty. 
This trouble would never occur if very 
early marriages were frowned upon; if 
dispositions, tastes, and circumstances 
were consulted instead of mere passing 
fancy, and girls were encouraged to wait 
till their minds were more matured and 
they saw life with a clear vision. If later 
marriages were more universal it might 
prevent many from marrying at all; but it 
would be those whom it were best should 
never marry,—for instance, the slack and 
thriftless, the coarse, the gossip, the ter- 
magant, or the scold. Those who have 
the elements of unhappiness within them, 
and who care not to eradicate them, 
would then be discovered, for such things, 
like weeds, if left to grow, will discover 
themselves in time. 

One great cause of early marriages is 
the pernicious habit of calling a girl who 
remains unmarried until twenty-five, an 
“old maid.” This is done by many well- 
meaning but thoughtless persons who 
would be sorry to think that any expres- 
sion or act of theirs had ever caused one 


| an hour of misery; yet this very dread of 


being called “an old maid” has driven 
more women into mafriage and lifelong 
misery than any other thing excepting, 
perhaps, poverty. A girl, young, sen- 
sitive, unused to the rough ways of the 


| world, shrinks from having any stigma 


cast upon her. When she first hears her- 


| self called an old maid it is a revelation, 


and she falls under it as if it were a blow. 
She feels as if it were an imputation upon 
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her character in some way; and though 
she may try to laugh it off, the wound is 
there, and festers and corrodes till the 
life that was once happy as a bird's has 
now a skeleton, which she thinks can 
only be removed by marriage. It is a 


mistake to think that single life is any | 


less noble than marriage, especially if the 
spirit of discord is permitted to inflict its 
horrors upon a whole household. 

Let mothers treasure their daughters 
more ; seek to learn their inmost feel- 
ings in a kind and sympathetic way; win 
their love and confidence by showing that 
they have hearts, were once girls and 
often made mistakes. A girl who has her 
mother for a confidant is not so anxious 
to leave the shelter of her home to take 
“the leap in the dark.” For what is it 
but a leap in the dark?—a species of 
slavery to one-half the women who 
marry. How many women can truly 
say, ‘“‘ My marriage has been all that I ex- 
pected, all that I hoped. Ihave realized 
the dream of my girlhood, and my heart 
is entirely satisfied”? Probably not one 
out of a hundred. But on the contrary 
they say, “ We must not expect too much 
in this life,” and with a little sigh let the 
question drop. 

If it were not for the illusion that seems 
inseparable from the mind of youth, there 
would be probably few marriages com- 
paratively. If they saw it as it is; saw it 
with rational eyes, with the glamour of 
romance brushed away, in all its naked 
truthfulness, many would be apt to say, 
“T would be worse off then than I am 
It is better to bear my burden 
alone than to add another to it, or add to 
another’s.” 


now. 


A very mischievous writer once said, | 


“ An offer of marriage is the highest com- | 


pliment a man can pay a woman.” 
in some fewcases. A great many women 
have learned to their sorrow that it would 
have been nearer the truth if it had been 
written “injustice” instead of compli- 
ment. Here is an instance: A young 
man decides that he has reached an age 
when it would be well for him to take a 
wife and settle down. He has just started 
in life,and has enough to furnish a house 


| plainly and comfortably. He and all his 





It is | 


friends think the best thing he can do is 
to marry. He looks around for a wife. 
Does he look for one in the same station 
with himself ? for one who is earning her 
own living, who has had experience in 
the school of economy, who has had a 
hard struggle and come off conqueror, 
and would be a true helpmate to him, 
and who wants a helpmate for herself? 
No. He goes into society and looks 
around for the best and most attractive 
girl he can find. He meets a beautiful 
young lady, delicately brought up, fash- 
ionably educated, amiable, confiding, and 
helpless. Weis charmed, and decides she 
is the one he would like to marry. There 
his reasoning stops. He “ makes love,” 
of course, and “compliments” her with 
the offer of his hand. 

But if he would look onthe other side 
for a moment, and ask himself why he 
wants that beautiful girl, graceful, in- 
telligent, and lovely, he would be forced 
to reply, “I want her to cook, make my 
beds, clean my house, darn my hose, watch 
longingly for my return, put up with my 
ill-humors, economize in every particular 
for my benefit, be the mother of my chil- 
dren, and bring them up properly ; and 
in return for this, I will support her, 
allow her to bear my name, and when she 
dies I'll give her a Christian burial.” 
Now, if he looked squarely at this side of 
the question, he would not be likely to 
feel that he was doing such a very com- 
plimentary thing, nor go about it so com- 
placently. And if the young lady saw 
the realistic side, without the gloss and 
roseate hue of poetry, she would not con- 
sider that she had been so very highly 
complimented by the offer. 

Young ladies who happen to marry 
late should bear in mind that if they get 
a good husband they have done well by 
waiting ; and if they get a bad one, it is 
proof they did not wait long enough. If 
they never marry at all, they may console 
themselves with the thought that they 
have escaped a world of trouble, and that 
there are always some married women 
who envied their lot. 

MRS. JOHN SIEGEL. 
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TUITION IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


B Bans Iowa Agricultural College is the 

first State institution to recognize 
the need of a first-rate department in 
which practical instruction is given in 
branches of household work. Mrs. Emma 
P. Ewing thus writes of this excellent 
feature : 

“For several years there has been a 
department of domestic economy in the 
college, included among the departments 
of the general course, in which the female 
students of the institution received a 
limited amount of instruction in that im- 
portant science. But last summer the 
trustees determined to raise the depart- 
ment to the dignity of a school, and place 
it on a level with the schools having 
special faculties and teaching the tech- 
that young women, 
equally with young men, might have an 
opportunity of pursuing a special line of 


nical courses, so 


study. 

“On the tst of March the new School 
of Domestic Economy will be opened in 
one of the finest buildings in the College 
Domain, which has been fitted up and 
furnished for the use of the school; and 
as this is the only high grade in the 


United States especially devoted to do- | 


mestic economy, it will be thoroughly 
equipped for doing effective work. 


“ The design of the course in domestic | 
economy is to furnish thorough instruc- | 


tion in applied housek2eping and the al- 
lied arts. 
tion that a pleasant home is one of the 
surest safeguards uf morality and virtue, 


and is arranged with special reference to 
giving young women such a liberal and 
practical education as will incite them ' 





It is based upon the assump- | 


to faithful performance of the every- 
day duties of life, and inspire them with 
a belief in the dignity and nobleness of an 
earnest womanhood. 

“The course of study includes two 
years, but will as far as practicable be 
made complete each term, and will com- 
bine practical drill with theoretic study 
in every branch of housework, in the pur- 
chase and care of supplies, and in gener- 
al management. It embraces domestic 
science, botany, chemistry, physiology, 
hygiene, dairying, poultry-raising, vege- 
table and landscape gardening, home ar- 
chitecture, house furnishing, household 
decoration, care of the sick, plain sewing, 
dressmaking, etc., with English litera- 
ture, history, German, French, and music, 
as optional studies. 

“A prominent feature of the school is 
that women from any part of the country 
who wish to qualify as housekeepers, 
nurses, teachers of cookery, etc., and can 
pass the necessary examination will be 
admitted as special students, without 
being required to take the regular col- 
lege course. 

“As the college is a State institution, 
there is no charge for tuition in any of 
its schools or departments, and the cur- 
rent expense of the students ranges from 
$3 to $5 a week. A limited number of 
pupils can obtain accommodations in the 
school of domestic economy, which con- 
tains all the accessories of a model home, 
be provided with every comfort, and have 


| peculiar advantages for prosecuting their 


studies, and the entire cost of board, 
lodging, washing, light, fuel, etc., will not 
exceed $5 a week.” 


THE HAND AS AN INDEX OF CHARACTER. 


NY one skilled in the art of reading 
“\ character can make some good re- 
flections based on the hand alone. The 
skilful physician can determine much of 
the condition of his patient in the same 


way. From the condition of the skin 


felt on the hand, and the pulsations of 
the artery felt at the wrist, he can learn 
something for the treatment of his pa- 
tient. If the hand is hot, the skin dry, 
and the pulse rapid, he knows there is 


fever. If the hand is cold, and covered 
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with a clammy perspiration, with relaxed 
muscles and extended finge:s, he knows 
there are weakness and prostration—per- 
haps approaching death. If the hand is 
tightly shut by strong contraction of the 
muscles and tendons, he knows there is 
great pain, with danger of convulsions. 
If the hand shows a natural temperature, 
and the pulsations of the artery at the 
wrist are soft, full, and regular, he knows 
the patient is neither chilling nor suffer- 
ing with fever. The size, shape, and text- 
of the hand usually correspond 
with the size, shape, and texture of the 
body and brain. If the hand is long, an- 
gular, and bony, the arm will be the same, 
and so will the body. The phrenolo- 
gist knows that kind of a hand is always 


ure 


found with a large development of bone | 
temperament. | 


and muscle—a Motive 
With that kind of a temperament he 
knows there is a certain shape of head, 
and a certain predominating group of or- 
gans. 
him a clue to his subject’s character. If 
the hand is short, thick, and fleshy, he 
expects to find with it a general roundness 
and fullness of body, a roundness and 
thickness of head, and certain predom- 
inating brain organs, and a large de- 
velopment of the internal organs of the 
body—the digestive and assimilative. 
This shows the Vital temperament. If 
the hand is small and delicate, with small 
bones and smooth joints, and a fine text- 
ure of muscles and tissues, he knows the 
owner has the Mental temperament—a 
temperament based on a large develop- 
ment of the brain and nervous system. 
Each of the temperaments has associated 


LINES TO THE TRAILING ARBVTUS. 


This knowledge alone fur: ishes | 
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with it a certain shape of head and a 
certain predominating group of organs. 
The mental traits, however, are not all 
we can learn from the hand,—it is an in- 
dex to the feelings and to the passions. 
Especially in the shaking of hands we 
may gain much valuable information re- 
lating to the character. We can and do 
very often learn all we care to know of 
people’s feelings just by shaking hands 
with them. If a man offers his hand 
fully and freely, and gives a strong, hearty 
grasp, we not only know that he has a 
warm heart, that he has strong feelings 
of friendship, but we know he is our 
friend. But if it is given with reluctance, 
we may feel pretty sure that he is not, 
and if it is given with indifference, and 
remains passive in our palm, while we 
do all the shaking, we may feel sure he is 


| not only not or friend, but he is nobody 


else’s friend. A person who shakes hands 
in that way never makes a warm, sympa- 
thizing friend. The time we are most 
in need of a friend is the very time such 
will desert us. Their motives are self- 
ish; they never make sacrifices to help 
others out of trouble. The shaking of 
hands, if mutual, and done with a hearty 
good-will, is a satisfaction and pleasure. 
To take a friend by the hand and feel a 
magnetic thrill from the warm, earnest 
grasp is a genuine pleasure. Each time 
we shake hands with such a person is 
another seal upon a bond of true friend- 
ship; but to shake hands where there is 
no animation, no feeling, is but to make 
us dissatisfied with ourselves and those 
who profess to be our friends. 


M. PUTMAN, M.D. 


———-8§ @ o 


LINES TO THE TRAILING ARBUTUS, 


I'vE found you out, sweet beauties, 
Though hid away so shy ; 

In bed of moss and grasses, 
From careless passer-by. 


The wind revealed thy secret, 
As laden with perfume ; 

It whispered of the May time, 
And of thy fresh, bright bloom. 


1 knew I'd find you blushing, 
And as a princess drest ; 





Of all the woodland blossoms, 
Dear pinks, I love you best. 


You lovely little charmer, 
You sweetest little sweet ; 

No wonder April kept you 
So long in her retreat. 


Come grace my hair and bosom, 
And bless my longing eyes ; 
As fair ye are as angels, 
Just stepped from Paradise. 


SARAH E, DONMALL, 





























INFLUENCE OF 


OME interesting historical facts illus- 

trating mental effects are mentioned 

by James Kitchen, M.D., in an article of 

his published not long since in the Hahne- 
mannian Monthly, from which we quote : 

“ When worried and vexed the common 
saying of the people is that they are out 
of sorts, and John Hunter said there is 
not a natural action in the body, volun- 
tary or involuntary, that may not be in- 
fluenced by the peculiar state of the mind 
at the time. 
an excited controversy with one of his 
hospital colleagues, fell dead in one of 
the wards. 

“ Jaundice has been brought on by care 
and anxiety. Cases have been recorded 
of students suffering by this affliction, 
arising from anxiety and fear before an 
examination before the Censors Board of 
the Royal College of Physicians. If care 
will kill a cat, though it have nine lives, 
and if too much care will make a young 
man gray and turn an old man to clay, it 
may be certain the violent emotions and 
passions will affect the system more last- 
ingly and disastrously. John Hunter 
noted that the hen in the raising of her 
offspring kept her body lean and meagre, 
but if her chickens were taken from her 


she soon got fat. Substitute in these 


cases the worry and anxieties of business | 
and every-day-life troubles, and the pic- | 


ture is unmistakable. Fear and care arc 
also noticeable in their actions on the 
skin and hair. Medical histories can 


It is well known that_he, in | 


MIND ON BODY. 


show many a Prisoner of Chillon, so well 
described by Byron, which is no fanciful 
case. In times of peril and threats of in- 
vasion, numerous cases of a sudden 
change of the color of the hair have 
been recorded. Dr. Laycock mentions a 
case of severe neuralgia occurring at 
night from fright, and found in the morn- 
ing that the inner portion of the eyebrow 
and eyelashes had become white ; he also 
asserts that the natural grayness of old 
age is connected with certain changes in 
the nerve centres. 





“Dr. Tuke relates the case of an old 
| gentleman who had such a thorough dis- 
| gust of George IV. of England, that he 
threw up a lucrative situation under the 
Government, made his son do the same, 


| and with him and his wife departed for 


America. Six or seven years afterward, 
a friend living in New York gave an ex- 
cellent account of them. They were very 
prosperous; the old lady had cut a new 
set of teeth (?), and a new growth of dark 
brown hair covered her head. 

“An English physician says that lec- 
tures delivered to medical students fre- 
quently produce unusual mental stimuli 
upon their bodily feelings, and in some 
cases specific diseases have not only been 
simulated, but actually induced diseased 
symptoms. A fellow-student, after hear- 
ing a description of what is usually called 
the Scotch fiddle (itch), was so influenced 
that a persistent itching was felt between 
| his fingers, the result of the morbid men- 
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tal influences to which he had been sub- 
jected. Students often fancy they have 
the very diseases which they hear de- 
scribed by their teachers, and the heart 
generally comes in for its full share, and 


it is almost impossible to persuade them | 
If it is found that the influ- | 
ence of the mind and its imaginings may | 
induce diseases, it is no less certain that | 
a like action may in some cases cure dis- | 


otherwise. 


ease. Fright especially has made its 


cures in gouty and rheumatic invalids. | 


We all know the effect of going to have 
a tooth extracted, the pain ceasing on en- 
tering the operating-room. The faith 
cure may come in here in chronic cases, 
the mind exercising its will power. 
ther taught that if a man had faith, he 
could accomplish anything, even commit 
any kind of sin without guilt. 

“The charming away of chills and fe- 
vers and of warts seems to come under 
this category. I have come across sever- 
al cases of this kind. OJd women often 


possess this faculty. Even in the time of 


Lucian, such female practitioners were 
successful in such cases. A surgeon’s 
daughter had about a dozen on her hands, 
the usual modes of treatment having 
availed nothing for their removal. For 
eighteen months they remained intracta- 
ble, until a gentleman, noticing the dis- 
figurement, asked to count them. Care- 
fully and solemnly noting down their 
number, he then said: ‘You will not be 
troubled with your warts after next Sun- 
day." At the time named they had dis- 
appeared. Now, here the connection be- 
tween the imagination of some occult or 
mysterious power and the cure, was too 
close to leave a doubt that, as in other 
cases of bodily ailment, the mind, which 
so frequently affects the body to its hurt, 
had in turn favorably influenced the phys- 
ical organization. No less a personage 
than Lord Bacon himself had a similar 


cure performed upon his hands by the | 


English Ambassador’s lady at Paris, who, 
he adds, was a woman far from supersti- 
tious. The lady’s procedure certainly be- 
tokened a belief in some influences, for 
Bacon tells us that, taking ‘a piece of 
lard with the skin on,’ she rubbed the 


Lu- 





warts all over with the fat side, and 
among the growths so treated was one he 
had had since childhood. Then she 
nailed the piece of lard with the fat side 
toward the sun upon a post of her cham- 
ber window, which looked toward the 
south. In the course of five weeks all the 
warts disappeared, and ‘that great wart 
which he had so long endured for com- 
pany.’ The miscellaneous substances used 
in wart charms and incantations of ‘like 
nature, at once reveal the fact of the 
real cure lying in some direction other 
than that of the nostrum; beneath the 
material substance unconsciously used as 
a mere bait for the imagination, the 
forces of mind operate through the me- 
dium of the nervous impression. 

“Some ten or twelve years ago there 
appeared in Philadelphia a Dr. Newton, 
a celebrated animal magnetist; he made 
the blind to see and the deaf to hear; the 
rheumatic and the gouty came on crutches 
and walked away without them. I went 
with a young man whose hands were full 
of warts, and unrelieved by medicine; 
Newton blew on them and made several 
passes with his hands, and told him that 
in three weeks there would not be a soti- 
tary one left; this proved so, for within 
that time they had all disappeared. In 
the above eye, ear, and rheumatic cases 
there were frequent, and many say, al- 
most constant relapses; but the relief 
afforded by Newton’s magnetic influence 
over many of his patients was certainly 
very wonderful.” 





DISINFECTANTS.—A true disinfectant 
will kill the germ in which the contagious 
principle resides; mere deodorization is 
of no avail. Carbolic acid is effective in 
destroying germs—turpentine is a good 
disinfectant of some odors. It is thought 
that gas-lights and mineral-oil lamps act 
as disinfectants from the gases they 
throw off. Professor De Chaumont says 
“there is but one true disinfectant, and 
that is fire.” So we can burn up germs 
sometime, and when fire can not do the 
work of destruction carbolic acid may be 
called in to help. 
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CURRENT FALLACIES ABOUT HEALTH. 


A, GREAT many errors and perversions | 


“+ of sanitary philosophy have grown 
up and obtained currency through the 
press. 


From time to time we have had | 


. . | 
occasion to notice some of them and to | 


point out their inconsistency with physi- 
ological facts. In many cases these errors 


consist in misleading or doubtful state- | 


ments totally unsuited to the reading of 


people generally, because in their igno- 


rance they are more likely to interpret 
wrongly than to gain sound information 
from them. 

A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine men- 
tioned not long since a list of notions that 
are very prevalent and which he alleged 
lacked a sound basis, and declared it his 
opinion that “the health of people would 
be much improved if they were educated 
out. of such ideas or fallacies.” 
lowing are some of the notions : 

First 


Third—* That a sick-room 
kept hermetically closed.” 

This is not a notion of to-day; it be- 
longs to thirty or forty years ago. Peo- 
ple generally have become more intelli- 
gent on the subject of ventilation and the 
necessity of pure air. 


must be 


Fourth —“ That draughts are morbific 
agencies.” 

Draughts are often conducive to sick- 
ness, but of course it is dependent upon 
what the draughts are. If one sit in a 
room warmed by an ordinary stove and 
near a window, the lower sash of which 
is pushed up a few inches, and the cur- 
rent of incoming air strike him in the 
neck, it is very likely that in time a con- 


| gestion will be produced that will be ex- 


The fol- | 


—‘* The idea that cold baths are | 


healthy in winter and dangerous in mid- | 


summer.” 


Many persons take this view of cold | 


bathing, but for the most part it is a mis- 


take for people to consider cold bathing | 


healthful at any season of the year. For 
the great majority the water used for a 
tub or sponge bath should be but a trifle 


cooler than the temperature of the skin; | 


for sick and feeble people cold baths are 


absolutely dangerous and should not be | 


taken at all except as special treatment 
at the hands of skillful hygienic physi- 
cians. In cases of disease involving in- 
flammatory conditions, local or general, 
cold water becomes a medicinal agent, 
but should not be applied by persons ig- 
norant of its effects. 

Second — “That rain-water 
wholesome than hard water.” 

This is correct in the main; clean rain- 
water is better for drinking purposes than 
the average hard water of wells. Ordi- 
nary cistern water is unfit for use; it 
should be purified by filtering. Hard 
water may abound in earthy or mineral 
matters, and be very injurious in spite of 
a comparatively pleasant taste. 


is more 


ceedingly disagreeable if not dangerous 
in its effects. 
rent of air. 

Fifth —* That athletic sports brutalize 
the character.” 

The writer who classes this as a popu- 
lar notion is evidently an advocate of col- 
lege gymnastics. To an eatent we are 
also; but when the desire for muscular 
exercise beccmes so great that the stud- 
ies of the are intrenched 
upon, there should be some restraint im- 
posed upon the young men. The exhibi- 
tion made last Fall of the tendency of 
athletic sports by students of Yale and 


No one should sit in a cur- 


curriculum 


Princeton colleges should be sufficient 
The broken 
heads and injured limbs of a foot-ball 
match are certainly not indicative of 
refined sport; and when an educator of 


for any reasonable mind. 


liberal views like Dr. McCosh deprecates 
the growing interest in athletics among 
college students it is time to cry “ Halt.” 

Sixth—“ That stimulation 
with invigoration.” 

Here again we think that the writer 
has not sounded the opinion of inteili- 
The spread of sanitary in- 
formation has greatly modified the old 


is identical 


gent people. 
views—that stimulating beverages were 


healthful. Once people were disposed 
to drink alcoholics, thinking that they 
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helped to tone up the system and im- 
prove digestion and so promote the gen- 
eral health. They were encouraged in 
the idea by prominent physicians, but 
to-day the idea is extending, with the 
emphatic help, too, of eminent physiolo- 
gists, that alcohol is a poison. The sta- 
tistics of insanity and disease are having 
their effect, too, upon the intelligent, so 
that the majority of even those who do 
not advocate prohibition, regard the use 
of wine as altogether unnecessary. 

Seventh—“ That fashion has a right to 
enforce .the right of wearing woollen 
clothes in the ‘dog days.’” 

We don’t know but that fashion 
about right in this respect. It is not 
often that fashion is right in regard to 
the sort of clothing people should wear, 


but if we were to consult a laborer on the 


subject who is in the habit of working 
out all day exposed to the summer sun, 
we should find that he wears his woollen 


shirt or jacket by preference—it keeps 


is 


him cool. It has been found by experi- 
ence that light woollen garments are not 
heating, for the reason that they do not 
suppress or reflect the insensible perspi- 
ration of the body like linen or cotton 
garments, but absorb and permit it to 
pass through the loose mesh or fibre. 
Our Zzppzncott neighbor is correct, how- 
ever, in his implied hostility to certain 
commonly entertained fallacies 
stance, that ‘bedrooms must be heated 
in cold weather”; that “the misery of 
everlasting scrubbing and soap-suds is 
compensated by the comfort of the lucid 
intervals ”; that “catarrhs are due to low 
temperatures ”; that “an after-dinner nap 
can do any harm”; that there is “any 
benefit in swilling jugfuls of nauseous 


for in- 





sulphur water”; that “a normal human 
being requires any other stimulant than 
exercise and fresh air”; and that “the 
torpor of narcotism is preferable to in- 
| somnia.” 

- EDITOR. 


HOW TO USE A NAPKIN. 


SIMPLE thing this convenience 
of the table may appear to be, 
but it has given rise to differences of 


t 


opinion and controversies of more than | 


passing moment. An exchange says: 


“One of our esteemed metropolitan | 


contemporaries informs an eager 
quirer that it is bad form to fold the 
napkin after dinner—that the proper 
thing is to throw it with negligent dis- 


regard on the table beside the plate, as | 


to fold it would be a reflection on the 
host, and imply a familiarity that would 
not benefit an invited guest. But the 
thoughtful reader will agree with us that 
this stydied disorder is likely to be a good 
deal more trying to a fastidious hostess 
than an unstudied replacing of the nap- 
kin in good order beside the visitor’s 
plate. The proper thing is to fold the 
fabric with unostentatious care and lay 
it on the left of the plate far from the 
liquids and coffee, and thus testify to the 


in- 


hostess that her care in preparing the ta- 
ble has been appreciated. 

“The napkin has played famous parts 
in the fortunes of men and women. It 
is one of the points admired in Mary Stu- 
art that, thanks to her exquisite breeding 
in the Court of Marie de Medici, her ta- 
ble was more imposing than the full 
Court of her great rival and executioner, 
Elizabeth. At the table of the latter the 
rudest forms were maintained—the dishes 
were served on the table and the great 
Queen helped herself from the platter with- 
out fork or spoon, a page standing behind 
her with a silver ewer to bathe her fingers 
when the flesh had been torn from the 
roasts. 

“ At the Court of the Empire Eugénie 
The use of a 

napkin and the manner of eating an egg 
made or ruined the career of a guest. 
The great critic Sainte-Beuve was dis- 
| graced and left off the visiting list be- 


was excessively fastidious. 
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cause at a breakfast with the Emperor | 
and Empress at the Tuileries he care- 
lessly opened his napkin and spread it 
over his two knees and cut his egg in two 
in the middle. The Court etiquette pre- 
scribed that the half-folded napkin should 
lie on the left knee, to be used inthe least 
obtrusive manner in touching the lips, and 
the egg was to be merely broken on the 
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larger end with the edge of the spoon 
and drained with its tip. 

“The truth is, Juxury and invention 
push table appliances so far that few can 
be expected to know the particular con- 
vention that may be considered good form 
in any diversified society. The way fora 
person to do is to keep his eyes open and 
when in company note what others do.” 


THE MEDICINE CRAZE. 


CORRESPONDENT sends us the | 
Va following humorous rendering of 
what is only too true of the millions | 
who support the patent medicine dealer. 
It is from a well-known Southern paper, 
and there is more earnest than Jes¢ in it: 

“ There was a time in the history of the | 
world when men died without the aid of | 
medicine and physicians. 

“The early history of the art of medi- 
cine is entirely legendary, but it is be- | 
lieved that as an art it was first cultivated | 
in Egypt. There the office of priest and 
physician were combined. Chiron, the | 
Centaur, is credited with having intro- | 
duced the art of medicine amongst the 
Greeks. Then, as great discoverers in 
medicine, there was Pythagoras, Democ- 
ritus, and Hippocrates; afterward came | 
Galen, Aristotle, Harvey, and others. | 
The early physicians had everything their 
own way. In performing cures they used 
prayers, incantations, charms, and noi- | 
some drugs. The laity were ignorant of 
their own internal structure. There were | 
no stethoscopes, pleximeters, or ophthal- 
moscopes in those days. When a man 
felt gloomy, he did not know whether it 
was his conscience, or his liver, that was 
cut of plumb, or whether it was soft 
corns, or Bright’s disease of the kidney, 
that was gnawing at his vitals; so he 
would go to an Astrologer, who would 
probably tell him to wear the decayed 
tooth of some sacred animal around his 
neck, and to avoid sitting with his back 
to the engine when he rode in a railroad 
train, and he would soon get well. 

“ Possibly the cause of the ignorance 


of the common people in that age arose 


| from the fact that they did not find in 


the daily papers any warnings to avoid 
delay in attending to their hacking 
coughs; no admonitions regarding what 
should speedily be done for pains in their 
backs; and no description of golden 
remedies for the opium habit, or sure 
cures for catarrh. In fact they did not 
have any papers to read, and could not 
have read them if they had had them. 

“The progress and discoveries in med- 
icine during the present century have 
produced a different order of things. 
Now every one can be his own doctor, 
and can consign himself to an early grave 
as speedily as if he was in the hands of a 
licensed physician. 

“The man who reads the daily and 
weekly papers will discover that he is 
now—and has been for some time, un- 
known to himself—suffering from dread- 
ful ills, and he will learn how to speedily 
cure them. He will find that if he will 
only try a certain remedy, put up in $1 
bottles, he will never suffer from heart- 
burn, cold feet, or painters’ colic ; and if 
he takes another remedy, sold every- 
where, he ‘ will not die in the house.’ 

“To read these exhortations to the 
sick and suffering—some of them roman- 
tic narratives, woven around an incident 
that points a moral and suggests the use 
of somebody’s only genuine Wormwood 
Bitters--one would suppose that every 
one who could read nonpareil type would 
diagnose his own case, find in the news- 
papers the remedy to fit it, and would 
soon be so burdened with health, that he 
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would have it to sell, to invest, and to | that Rough on Cramps was the name of 


give to the poor, but the supposition 

would not be borne out by actual facts. 
“There is Major Handy, for instance, 

who fought all through the war, and 


came home without a scratch and in good | 


health. Six months ago he read an arti- 
cle in a newspaper that told how men 
were every day going down to the silent 
tomb accompanied by Bright’s disease, 
and they did not know it. The writer 
said that symptoms differed in different 
cases. Sometimes it was a headache 
next morning. At other times it was a 
dizziness in the head and weakness in 
the legs, felt when one was out late at 
night. Again, it was a continual desire 
to drink something. The Major recog- 
nized the symptoms; he had not only 
suffered from one but from allof them. He 
became alarmed. Fortunately, in the very 
same article that so clearly described his 


symptoms, he found Wungle’s Wonder- | 
ful Remedy recommended as a sure cure. | 


He bought a bottle, and, as directed, used 
it, abstaining, as also directed, from the 
use of stimulants while under treatment. 
Bright’s disease disappeared in a night, 
as if some one had stolen it. Perhaps 
Bright himself came and got it. But no 
sooner did the Major get rid of it than 
the cramps took possession of him. 
Glancing over his newspaper he found 


a simple remedy guaranteed to scatter a 
whole collection of cramps in fifteen 
minutes, Greenwich time. He tried a 
box of it. Instant relief. But no sooner 
was he rid of the cramps than his liver 
refused to oscillate. He again had re- 
course to his paper, where he had choice 
of eleven liver lubricators, each one 
highly recommended by prominent cler- 
gymen and mayors of cities who had been 
saved from untimely ends by its use. He 
tried some of these remedies, and soon 
had his striking liver working ten hours 
a day; but no sooner did he get rid of 
one thing than he found himself in pos- 
session of another. This time it was neu- 
ralgia, or he thought it was. He soon 
got a neuralgia eradicator that was to be 
used in connection with cold baths. The 
eradicator knocked the neuralgia, but the 
cold baths brought on rheumatism. And 





so it has gone on. The Major has had, 
or imagined he had, about twenty-seven 
different diseases. The last we saw of 
him, about a week ago, gout had claimed 
him for its own, and he was going around 
on crutches. Doubtless by this time he 
has got a gout cure that has done its 
work, and left in its trail a new disease 
to make inroads on his constitution and 
imagination, and to give him an oppor- 
tunity to hunt for a new remedy.” 





HOW I ROUTED 


= story to which the reader’s atten- 
tion is invited relates no long and | 
sanguinary contest “on flood or field” 


where warriors true crossed swords 
desperate resolve, but it concerns a con- 
flict, protracted and earnest, with a foe 
whose might has sent a thrill of anguish 
to the stoutest heart, whose name once 
mentioned will elicit the reader’s inter- 
est and his glad surprise, because victory, 
in the end, perched on my banner. That 
foe was a CORN. 

I had endured the varied miseries of 
that corn for upward of fifteen years. I 


had tried a hundred or more methods of | had its lodgment. 


in | 
| only a larger growth of the defiant callus. 





AN OLD ENEMY. 


relief to no purpose. Salves, ointments, 
acids, caustics, cuttings might soothe for 
a time, but not remove. Baggy shoes, 
worn for months, appeared to challenge 


Once, when in slippered negligence, I was 
indulging in a series of extravagant con- 
tortions a da Terpsichore for the amuse- 
ment of my little girl and smaller boy, I 
violently dashed my foot against a pro- 
jecting angle of our sitting-room stove. 
It was the foot on which the corn resided, 
and the part that received the full force 
of the blow was precisely where the corn 
Words may not ex- 
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press the excruciating pangs that con- 
vulsed my nervous system for two or 
three minutes; but when I had recovered 
sufficient composure to examine my foot, 
I found that the corn had been forced 
from its ancient bed and hung loosely by 
a few root-like appendages of tough skin. 


Thinking that I had gotten rid at last of | 


my enemy, I felt that the pain of the un- 
expected operation, although so intense, 
was compensated. 
patient needing kind nursing, and more 
than months elapsed before the 
wound entirely healed. With its recovery, 
however, Boss Corn reappeared, and in a 


two 


short time became more robust and more | 


was in 
despair, and settled down to the time- 


contumacious than ever. I 
honored system of shaving the monster 
to a state of board-like smoothness once 
in a fortnight, or whenever his growth 
rendered him particularly annoying. 
This my habit until 
thought occurred to make another stroke 
for liberty in a way that might have been 
suggested by something I had read or 
heard. 


continued 


One bright morning I sat down upon 


the floor of my bed-room and went to | 


work in the spirit of a good mechanic 
who has an all-day job in hand and means 
to perform it. A knife-blade, tapering 
like a lance, well sharpened at the point, 
a little alcohol and a bit of sponge were 
my tools. Commencing by dampening 
the corn well with the spirit, I pecked at 
the stolid 
gravity until I had raised a furrow around 


callous development with 
the circumference of the corn, separating 
it from the healthy skin of the long in- 
valided This me full 
Then I worked slowly 


toe. occupied 


twenty minutes. 


My foot proved a| 


| are no signs of the old martyrdom. 


on, occasionally moistening the corn with 
alcohol, the effect of which was not only 
to render the horny integument more 
sasily abraded by the knife-point, but also 
made the toe comparatively insensitive to 
its gentle proddings. An hour or more 
was consumed in this kind of surgery; 
but it was time well spent, tor I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the leathery mass 
gradually detached from its bed. After 
this was done, the shreds of hard skin 
that still hung to the toe were clipped 


neatly off with sharp scissors. <A few 


| days later | examined the toe, and finding 


a trifling nodule of thickened cuticle in 
one corner of the cavity left by the ex- 
cavated corn, I set to work as I had be- 
fore and pecked it carefully out. 

The toe “made a good recovery,” as 
the doctors say, in the course of three or 
four weeks, quite returning to the shape 


| it had in the long ago, when no ugly, 
the | 


irritable hump marred its symmetry and 
And now there 
Soft, 
rosy flesh covers the point, which can 


embarrassed its exercise. 


bear the occasional pressure of a dress 
shoe without the faintest protest. 

It should be noted that the secret of 
success appears to lie in the thoroughness 
of the operation, the corn being entirely 
pecked out, for cutting is sure to leave 
have a peculiar 
vitality, and rapidly develop in size and 
malignancy. 
application than alcohol for obtunding 


fibrous remnants that 
Sulphuric ether is a better 
the pain, but must be used more care- 


fully. 


no blood during the operation, otherwise 


Care too must be taken to draw 


it will be rendered painful, and perhaps 
impossible for the time. 
Hq. S. D. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR EYES. 


feel that too much can not be 


WE 


said on this subject. People young 
and old about us show so little regard 
for the safety of their eyes that we are 


moved to 
admonition. 


frequent remonstrance and 


Children need constant 


reminders of 
danger incurred by bad habits of reading 
and study. A writer in the Western Ru- 
ral summarizes much practical counsel 


watching, and constant 


about eyes, and it*is thought suitable to 
copy his statement here : 
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“Many adults even are very reckless 
about the proper using of their eyes. They 
pore over books and work at dusk, or by 
bright gas-light, as though their eyes could 
harmlessly bear any amount of abuse. Such 
abuse may weaken the 
and impair their strength for life. It 


may induce some one of the forty differ- | 
ent diseases to which the human eye is | 
Many of these diseases are of | 
an inflammatory type, and might have | 


subject. 


been prevented. A healthy eye ought to 


discern an object that is the 6ooth part | 


of an inch in diameter at the distance of 
six inches, and still very many children 
in our schools are so near-sighted that 
they can not read figures or letters of 
four times the size at twelve inches. 

“ Teachers should insist that pupils who 
are daily, if not hourly, using their eyes, 
should receive a proper degree of light 
from the right direction. They should 


never face the light so that it will shine | 


directly into their eyes. Surely they can 
always keep in mind that daylight is 
always better for the eyes than gas-light ; 
that direct light is always more injurious 
than reflected light; the best light, the 


easiest to the eyes, comes from some 


point above their level, and from a north- | 
ern aspect; that artificial light is always | 
| source, the sun, gas, or candle. 


to be avoided as much as possible; that 
the source of artificial light should be so 
high as not to compel children, or adults 


who use it, to bend over their work or | 


books. 

“ As children in our public schools are 
compelled to bend forward in some of their 
daily duties, as writing and ciphering, 
so in other exercises they should be com- 
pelled, as when studying or reading geog- 
raphy, history, and grammar, to sit erect, 
bending backward, if possible, so as to 
counteract the bad results of bending for- 
ward. 
the eyes are weak, it is wise to avoid 
using them in twilight, and to 
using them in bright sunshine reflected 
Some persons complain of 
They can not use 


In writing and ciphering, when 
avoid 


from snow. 
weakness of sight. 
their eyes in reading, writing, or sewing 
ior any length of time without the object 


| the general health and 


strongest eyes | 





at which they look becoming indistinct 
or blurred. These symptoms of weakness 
and abuse may be removed by improving 
applying hot 
water to the eyes and temples thirty min- 
utes three or four times a day, and then 
apply cold water at the same intervals 
and in the same way. It would be wise 
to avoid the causes of the weakness. 
Eyes once injured are not easily repaired. 
Weak eyes above all things need rest. 

“ Reading when riding in the cars tires 
and weakens them, because the eyes are 
constantly trying to adapt themselves to 
the changing distances of the letters 
from the pupil. 

“ Some young persons have the natural 
power of detecting slight variations from 
a straight line, or slight differences in 
color or form. These are all illustrations 
of what the eyes may be taught to do, 
either from natural power or artificial. 
But if these powers are not natural, the 
eyes of most persons can be much im- 
proved by judicious training. All chil- 
dren can be taught to distinguish colors, 
except those who are color-blind. 

“Avoid using the eyes when weak or 
painful, or the sight is blurred and in- 
distinct. 

“Avoid facing the light from any 


“Avoid using the eyes when the day- 
light is nearly gone, and avoid using them 
at twilight. 

“ Avoid viewing minute objects for any 


length of time. Examining minute ob- 


| jects often will necessarily shorten the 


length of vision. This bad result can be 
corrected only by looking at distant ob- 
jects for an equal period of time. Avoid 
books printed in small type.” 

To those using glasses a word: Eye- 
glasses ought never to magnify much, 


but merely show the objects clear and ex- 


actly as theyare. Every person ought to 
be able to read with his spectacles at the 
same distance that he was accustomed 
when his sight was unimpaired. To test 
true eye-glasses, hold them obliquely over 
print, when, if the glass is correct, the 
letters will preserve their true character. 














‘HE Indians scattered along the foot- 

hills of the Sierras are a quiet, inof- 
They do not appear to 
be governed by any tribal laws, yet ad- 
here to many of their old traditions. One 


‘| 


fensive people. 


or two men of superior ability and indus- | 


try form a nucleus around which others, 
less ambitious, gather. Hence they fence 
with brush and logs a tract sufficient for 
their requirements of hay-making, pas- 
turage, etc. A correspondent of a San 
newspaper who has visited 
them, describes the mode in which they 
prepare acorns for breadstuff. 

“ Although they often indulge in the 
food of the civilized nations, the acorn 
is still a favorite article of dict in every 
well-regulated wigwam. 


Francisco 


The process of 
converting this bitter nut into bread is 
curious. Under the branches of a grand 
old pine I found them at work. They 
had shucked and ground in the usual 
A 
been hol- 
lowed out of the black soil, in the shape 
of a punch-bowl. 


manner a large mass of acorn meats. 
number of circular vats had 


Into these was put the 









inquiry that has been placed in 
hands with regard to making 


6 Hess 


my 
Graham bread is very satisfactorily an- 


in “ Health 
which 


swered 
to 


in the Household,” 
would respectfully refer 
every housekeeper who is desirous of 
learning the “better way” of preparing 
nutritious and appetizing dishes. In the 
series of “ Kitchen Leaflets” that was 
contributed the JOURNAL in 1882, 
there are several recipes that apply to the 
question. But the inquirer may say the 
book and the JOURNAL of the year 1882 
are not accessible, and you will oblige 
by a specific rule that I may use in 
We infer that a recipe for 


we 


to 


me 


confidence. 
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| acorn pulp. At hand stood several large 
clothes-baskets filled with water, and into 
these they dropped hot stones, thus heat- 
ing the water to the required temperature. 

“Upon the mass of crushed bitterness 
they carefully ladled the hot water, mak- 
| ing it about the color and consistency of 
cream. Not a speck appeared to mix. 
A buxom muhala stood by each vat, and 
with a small fir bough stirred the mass, 








skilfully removing any speck that floated 
upon the surface. The soil gradually 
absorbed the bitter waters, leaving a firm 
white substance, of which they made 
I asked to taste it, at which they 
said something in their language, and all 
laughed. I asked again, and after much 
laughter, I was handed a small particle 
on a fig-leaf, and found it sweet and pal- 
atable. 


bread. 


They began to remove it, and 
so adroitly was this done, that but a small 
portion adhered to the soil. They spread 
it upon rocks, and in a short time it was 
fit for This, I am told, they mix 
with water, pat it into thin cakes, and 
bake before the fire.” 


use, 


BREAD. 


| % teacup of corn-meal; 2 tablespoonfuls 


Ys 
yeast cake (previously dissolved in tepid 
water); I quart of tepid water. 
Method.—Scald the corn-meal with a 
cup of boiling water, mix, and when cool, 
add the flour, salt, molasses, yeast, and 
lastly, the tepid water. Mix the ingre- 
dients well with a spoon about & P.M., 
and cover the same would the 
dough for white bread for the night. In 
the morning stir spoon, 


of molasses; 1 teaspoonful of salt; 


as one 


down with a 


| Then pour the dough into heated, well- 


raised bread is wanted, and the following | 


is the result of much experience. 
Ingredients —8 teacups of 
flour (mill ground, not grocery mixed) ; 





oiled pans, and bake in a quick oven one 
hour. This bread requires a better oven 
than white-flour bread. The recipe will be 


sufficient fortwomedium-sized loaves. The 


| corn-meal can be left out, and the same 


Graham | 


quantity of Graham flour substituted, but 
the bread will be dricr. MIRA EATON. 
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The Involuntary Life.—From an 
address before the New York Academy of 
Anthropology : 

What is the Involuntary Life ? 


We may 
note its facts, if not its factors. 


It is easier to 


point out its phenomena than to formulate its | 


philosophy. The genesis of the will, physi- 
cally or metaphysically viewed, is too pro- 
found a theme to enter upon at this time. For 
present purposes we may say that the faculty 
we call the Will, a free, self-directing power, 
puts forth during our waking hours acts which 
we call volitions, This conscious activity is, 
briefly, the voluntary life. When the will 
relinquishes its control and yields to influences 
without, a new condition begins. The surren- 
der may be partial, as in reverie. Ideation 
becomes incoherent, because the helmsman 
dozes at the wheel. In other conditions, as in 
mania, the abdication is complete. The ship 
drifts rudderless. Between the two extremes 
we have sleep, intoxication, ecstasy, somnam- 
bulism, and other phenomena, all included in 
the term"Involuntary Life. The Trance is 
called the supreme expression of this uncon- 
scious, automatic state of activity. It occurs 
pathologically, as in hysteric epilepsy. It may 
be artificially induced through expectation, by 
an individual when alone, or by another, large- 
ly through the influence of suggestion. The 
patient gives his complete, engrossing atten- 
tion to a sound, or motion, or object, which 
idea sooner or later, like Aaron’s serpent, 
swallows all the rest. Intensity of thought in 
one direction tends to vacuity in all other di- 
rections ; and this to ecstasy, or it may be to 
sleep and physical insensibility. The pro- 
cesses are slow with one person and rapid 
with another; slow or rapid with the same 
person as his will at one time is recalci- 


trant and his attention diverted, or as he is | 


at another time quiescent, acquiescent, and 
co-operating. 

This form of the Involuntary Life is a sub- 
jective phenomenon, The establishment of 
this fact is one of the landmarks of progress, 
A dozen years ago this branch of physiology 
was ‘‘as unexplored as Central Africa.” 
problem is not yet solved, but when a man 
says that there has been no progress, he pro- 
claims his ignorance ; and when he says there 
never will be, he announces his incapacity. 
He repeats the folly of the Florentines, who 
refused to look at the satellites of Jupiter lest 
they should see what Galileo had discovered. 
To say that investigations into these psychic 
phenomena are ‘‘ more curious than profit- 
able” shows one lamentably blind to the rela- 
tions of the subject to the highest welfare of 
the individual and society. Were medical 
science alone interested in studying its patho- 
logical bearings upon the subject of Insanity, 
the theme would be of the first importance, 
tor the increase of this disease is far ahead of 
the increase in population. Surgical science 
also has found here in not a few cases, a safe 
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| substitute for perilous anesthetics. The sub- 
| ject of Mental Therapeutics is illumined by 
the literature of the Involuntary Life. Her- 
| edity, the responsibility of criminals, the val- 
idation of testimony, and the interpretation of 
delusions that have carried away whole com- 


| munities by their baneful influence; these 


are some of the serious themes to which this 
subject stands vitally related. 

Religious truths, too, which our daily 
speech has monotonized, may grow more au- 
gust and authoritative when studied in the 
light which Psychology affords. Such expe- 
riences as communion with God ; the illumi- 
nation and guidance of the Holy Spirit; the 
full assurance of faith and its almost incred- 
ible remedial power in disease ; miracles of 
ancient and modern healing; the biblical 
trance ; the temptation of our Lord ; the per- 





| 
| 
| 


The | 


| sonality and ubiquitous activity of Satan ; the 


reality of demoniacal possessions ; the physi- 
cal sufferings of martyrs apparently suspend- 


| ed by the action of their enraptured minds ; 


certain phenomena of revivals; the art of 


| winning men; death and immortality—these 


are invested with reality and significance when 
studied in connection with the Involuntary 
Life as shown in the artificial trance. 

For instance, when we see the wondrous 
witchery with which a human will may en- 
thral a consenting soul, may we not reason 
a fortiori as to a sway more subtle, imperious, 
and ubiquitous by which either God or Satan 
holds the will of each of us? 

Again, when we sce the mental panorama 
of one human brain made to be the scenery 
of thought in another ; when not only the im- 
parted ideas are sharp and clear, but the emo- 
tions also of the percipient are those of the 
agent, may we not gain some conception of 
what communion with God may be when our 


| voluntary, self-directed life becomes, in some 
| sense, an involuntary life? When ‘‘our will 


is lost in the will of God,” as the phrase is— 
that is, when our whole personality is yielded 
up to divine guidance—may we not feel his 
emotions and think his thoughts after him, be- 
ing ‘‘ filled with the fulness of God” and made 


| ‘‘partakers of the divine nature”? 


Still again, if I am able to transfigure a face 

| of quite ordinary intelligence into ecstatic ra- 
diance by a temporary control, by momentary 
suggestions, how much greater the transform- 
ing ‘‘ beauty of holiness” which God can cre- 
ate in us as a permanent characteristic by the 
continuous revelation of himself and of the 
unseen world to our illumined thought! As 
we see the entranced fall powerless and swoon 
before the transporting vision, may we not 
better understand the nature of that overpow- 
ering emotion that caused in Daniel faint- 
ing and sickness certain days? So, too, in 
the case of the early martyrs, and of multi- 
tudes since, who have been serene and even 
jubilant under torture, may we not see illus- 
trated the simple yet profound axiom stated by 
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President Porter in his Psychology, namely, 
that the law of enrapturing emotions is one of 
inverse ratio; intellectual perceptions are 
quic ke ned at the expense of sensation, and 
vice versa. The concentration of attention in 
one direction inevitably suspends it in other 
directions. Moreover, the completeness with 
which the voluntary life is abrogated measures 
the thoroughness of the control exhibited in 
the involuntary life. 

Then again, if the soul of man can be 
completely enthralled by his fellow that the 
verities of life, even his own identity, 
tradicted, no one 
the 


so 


are 
can doubt the possibility of 
session of a soul by demoniacal influ 

ences, now as in earlier days. If one by voice 
and cye alone can produce in another the 
effects ordinarily secured by drug and dram, 
how much more complete the enthrallment 
of Satan may resources are SO Va- 
ried and whose setbelay is so unwearied. We 
ought not to be ignorant of his devices or im- 
itate the ostrich, who hides his head when 
imperilled. If this human mastery be a peril- 
ous power—as it is—so much the more need 
of understanding its subtle and seductive in- 
fluence instead of ignoring it. On the other 
hand, we get a glimpse of the amazing re- 
sources, human and divine, that are yet to be 
utilized in winning men to duty and to God. 
The homiletic relations of the theme are of 
vital importance. They interpret the success 
of those who, having learned to yield, teach 
men to obey and hold them by a wondrous 
power alike masterful and beneficent. A cold, 
wary temperament, an introspective and pre- 
meditative spirit is not so likely to submit to 
the dictation of the Holy Ghost. But when 
it relinquishes its autocratic sway and gives up 
thoucht, will, and sensibilities to his author- 
ity and leadership, ‘‘ streams of power from 
on high discharge themselves unchecked in- 
to the breast,” as Von Herder expresses it. 
The wasted forces of solar radiation are a type 
of our unutilized resources in God, the central, 
imperial, and eternal reservoir of moral 
power. As this globe intercepts but two bil- 
lionths of this efflux, five hundred thousand 
millions of worlds like this would be required 
to utilize it all. This relation of solar and 
telluric energy is but a picture of the immeas- 
urable fullness of God, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness of which we may be partakers when we 
as thoroughly yield to him as man sometimes 
yields to the enthrallment of his fellow. The 
speaker who gives himself up in the fullest 
self abnegation to the sway of spiritual influ- 
ences becomes possessed by this divine polar- 
ization and will draw men to the truth 
doves to their windows. 

The lition are studying furnishes 
an analogue, if not a parallel, to that known in 
the Scriptures as prophetic ecstasy, into which 
prophets and apostles were wont to pass. It 
is far from being a sign of weak minds. 
‘*Many, if not most of those who have left 
the stamp of their own character on the relig- 
ious history of mankind Dr. William 
Smith, of London, ‘‘ have been liable to 
at times into this abnormal state.” These 
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two conditions placed side by side are ‘‘ con- 
centric circles,” to use the phrase of Dean 
Trench. We may here, as in Miracles and 
the gift of Tongues and Healing, clearly dif 
ferentiate the work of man from that of God 
in the origin, control, and purpose of these 
phenomena. 

A final suggestion is this: in the vividness, 
accuracy, and intensity of the soul’s involun 
tary life we have, if not a parallel, a prophetir 
hint of the immortal supremacy of the spirit 
ual life over the earthly, transitory life of the 
body. Processes of automatic computation 
of time—called by Dr. Carpenter ‘‘ uncon- 
scious chronometry ”—are illustrations of this 
superior accuracy of involuntary action. In 
deed, as Francis Galton says, ‘‘ consciousnes 
appears to be a helpless spectator of but a 
minute fraction of a huge amount of auto- 
matic brain-work.” Physiologically or ethi: 
ally viewed, our unconscious life is the truest. 
Its present volume and power no psychometri« 
experiments have yet fully determined, 111A) 
they point to a grander future when the flesl 
ly frame shall no more impede the volitions 
of the freed spirit. 

A true, scientific instinct is 
cautious, and discriminating. 
to all truth and willing 


calm, candid, 

It is hospitable 
to be taught, for 
we prophesy in part. To-day 
cradle of to-morrow, 


we 


* The highest mounted mind 
Stull sees the sacred morning 
On silent mountains 


spread 
overhead.’ 

Quasi cursores lampada tradunt, Swift mes- 
sengers, indeed, are we, as Lucretius 
carrying lamps. No nobler work can we do, 
as Christian scholars, than to transmit from 
one age to another the light which we receive. 
this sea of mystery shall we 
stand still like islands or move on like ships ? 

DR. BE. P. THWING, 
Academy of Anthropology. 


How Alcohol Affects the Skin. 
One of the characteristics of alcohol is it: 
powerful affinity for water. Placed in contact 
with an animal membrane, it immediately 
withdraws the water of the structure, and par- 
tial or complete destruction of its substance is 
the result. As pure water forms the weighti- 
est constituent of the human body—a man 
weighing 150 Ibs. having about 110 Ibs. of 
water in his composition—it follows that the 
substitution of alcohol for that element, and 
its permanent fixation in the blood, must viti- 
ate the condition of every organ, vessel, and 
tissue containing water as an integral portion 
of their substance, and seriously interfere 
with the due performance of their functions. 
The great centre of the circulation—the heart 

participates in the disturbance. Its action 
is intensified, and it is called upon to perform 
onesfourth more work than is ordinarily ex- 
pected from it; in other words, the rate of 
its pulsation is increased from the normal 
number of 100,000 to 125,000 per day. The 
effect is that the blood is driven with greater 
force into the minute circulation, where there 
is insufficient resistance to propel it through 
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the minute veins or capillaries. These little 
vessels consequently become enlarged and 
gorged with blood; hence the suffusion and 
red blotches which advertise the perpetual tip- 
pler, and render his appearance so uninviting, 
especially as the nose is the part usually se- 
lected for their display. Till a comparatively 
recent period, the opinion was _ universal 
amongst physiologists that alcohol acted as a 
respiratory food—that is to say, it was burned 
in the body like fat or starch, with the produc- 
tion of heat and the evolution of carbonic acid 
gas from the lungs. The researches of Dr. 
Edward Smith proved that under alcoholic 
stimulus there is a marked diminution in the 
quantity of carbonic acid respired, so that al- 
cohol must be decomposed in the body with- 
out any of the phenomena which accompany 
the decomposition of heat-givers. Dr. Rich- 
ardson has further shown, in opposition to the 
generally reccived opinion, that there is a re- 
duction of temperature in the advanced stage 
alcoholic poisoning from 98° to 96°; and 
that the narcotism of alcohol may be thus dis- 
tinguished from the coma of apoplexy, in 
which there is a rise of temperature... It thus 
appears that a glass of hot brandy and water is 
a very poor protection against cold, and an 
equally poor remedy when a cold is 
tracted 
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of Unproductive 
I -The soil round about many fruit trees 
often becomes entirely exhausted of all fruit- 
producing material. Why should this not be 
the For many years past the roots 
have been gleaning, gleaning, and reaching 
far and wide after minute atoms of fertilizing 
elements, until everything in an available con- 
dition has been used up in developing light 
crops of small, inferior fruit. Fruit trees can 
not produce abundant crops out of nothing, 
It will pay generously to go to large markets 
in cities and villages, and agree with proprie- 
tors of hotels and restaurants for the garbage 
of their back yards. Proprietors of meat- 
shops often have barrels of fragments of 
bones and bits of tainted meat which they 
will sell at a low price. If such material is 
dug into the soil where the roots of growing 
trees can reach it, the hungry roots will soon 
devour every particle of flesh and bone and 
change it into luscious fruit. 

Where the soil is of a light loamy and sandy 
character, it is as important to manure the 
ground for fruit as for potatoes and corn. In 
many instances a wagon-load of clay spread 
around a fruit tree over an area as large as 
the diameter of the tree-top, will be the means 
of filling the tree with fine fruit. I well re- 
member, about twenty years ago, that a near 
neighbor had an orchard in grass the trees 
of which yielded nothing but small, knotty, 
and inferior apples. At my suggestion he re- 
luctantly tried an experiment by spreading a 
wayon-load of coal-ashes and a wagon-load of 
clay-earth around one tree over the ground as 
far as the longest branches extended. He 
ridiculed the idea as an absurdity, yet he felt 
willing to do almost anything that would ren- 
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der the trees productive. To our surprise, 
the next season that tree around which the 
ground had been fertilized, hung full of fine, 
smooth, and plump apples, while all the other 
trees yielded only the accustomed crop of 
small, knotty, and unfair apples. 

Many owners of fruit trees who reside in 
the suburbs of large villages and cities could 
have hundreds of loads of street-dirt dumped 
about their trees if they would simply signify 
their desire, Street-sweepings are usually 
rich in the half-digested droppings of horses, 
which will make valuable top-dressing for 
fruit trees, berry bushes, grape-vines, or cur- 
rant bushes. In many parts of the country 
one can often buy a lot of air-slacked lime for 
a few cents per bushel which will always be 
found an excellent material to be dug or 
plowed into the soil near fruit trees of any 
sort, or vines and bushes of any kind of small 
fruit. There is not much danger of applying 
too much lime or ashes, ESS. FE, TEE, 

Apple Butter or Apple Sauce, 
When, as is the case in some parts of the 
country, apples will bring no more than one 
dollar or one dollar and a quarter per barrel, 
and but a few cents per bushel at the cider- 
mill, it becomes a question what shall be done 
with the surplus. Canning and evaporating 
fruit affords a means of converting into use, 
and by this opportunity there is a gradual losing 
sight of the manufacture of the good old-time 
apple sauce which used to form so important a 
part in the economy of the farmer’s household. 
And although the taste has been largely culti- 
vated and improved in the line of luxurious 
preserves and sauces, to say nothing of canned 
fruits, there might well be a return to the 
manufacture and use of this palatable dish. 
The old-time housekeepers have not forgotten 
with what relish the apple sauce was partaken 
of from the winter's store. Nor is this relish 
confined to the robust farm laborer, but ex- 
tends to the denizens of the city. The manu- 
facture is simple, and easily performed. In 
the first place good sweet cider direct from 
the press is evaporated or boiled down to 
about one-quarter its measure. Swect apples 
with a small proportion of sour ones are pared 
and quartered, with the cores removed, and 
cooked in the boiled cider until thoroughly 
done. To add to the flavor of the sauce a 
few prepared quinces are also cooked with the 
apples. Good apple sauce forms a desirable 
side dish with the flesh ration always. 


An Indian Clock of Remarkable 
CAPABILITIES.—Probably the most wonderful 
time-piece ever heard of is a clock described 
by a Hindoo rajah as belonging to a native 
princess of Upper India. In front of the 
clock’s disk was a gong, swung upon poles, 
and near it was a pile of artificial limbs. The 
pile was made up of the full number of parts 
for twelve perfect bodies, but all lay heaped 
together in seeming confusion Whenever 
the hands of the clock indicated the hour of 1, 
out from the pile crawled just the number of 


parts to form the frame of one man, part 
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joining itself to part with quick metallic click ; 
and, when completed, the figure sprang up, 
seized a small mallet, and, walking up to the 
gong, struck one, the first hour. .When 
o'clock came, two men rose up and did like- 
wise ; and so through all the hours of the day, 
the number of figures being the same as the 
number of the hour, till at noon and midnight 
the entire heap sprang up, and, marching to 


the gong, struck one after another, cach his | 
blow, making twelve in all, and then fell to | 


pieces again. 


Who Invented the Lucifer 
Mareu ?—According to a German paper, the 
inventor of lucifer matches was a political 
prisoner who perfected his idea in 1803, within 
the walls of a State prison. Kammerer was a 
native of Ludwigsbarg, and when sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment at Hohenasberg 
he was fortunate enough to attract the notice 
and to gain the favor of an old officer in 
charge of the prison, who, finding he was 
studying chemistry, allowed him to arrange a 
small laboratory in his cell. Kammerer had 
been engaged in researches with a view of 
improving the defective steeping system, ac 
cording to which splinters of wood, with sul- 
phur at the ends, were dipped into a chemical 
fluid in order to produce a flame. If the fluid 
was fresh the result was satisfactory, but, as 
it lost its virtues after a time, there was no 
general disposition to discontinue the old-fash- 
ioned system of using flint and steel. After 
many failures Kammerer began to experiment 
with phosphorus, and had almost completed 
his term of imprisonment when he discovered 
the right mixture and kindled a match by rub- 
bing it against the walls of his cell. On com- 
ing out of prison he commenced the manu- 
facture of matches, Unfortunately the absence 
of a patent lawyer prevented his rights from 
being secured, and, on Austrian and other 
chemists analyzing the composition, imitations 
specdily made their appearance. In 1835 the 
German States prohibited the use of these 
matches, considering them dangerous. When 
they were made in England and sent to the 
Continent these regulations were withdrawn, 
but late to be of any benefit to the in- 
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while you are at the same time building up a 
market for your products and advertising 
your business, which are both absolutely es- 
sential. The nearer markets are usually the 
best, and one can often sell direct to the con- 
sumer, and thus form a mutual and constantly 
increasing acquaintance, better than to depend 
entirely upon the distant commission house 

and the consequent largely increased compcti 
tion which necessarily crowds in upon the large 
city markets, while at the same time, if your lo 


| cal market chances at times to be overstocked, 


ventor, who died in the mad-house of his na- | 


tive town in 


1857. 


Blackberry Culture, — Blackberry 
culture, like other kinds of business, requires 
a good comprehensive knowledge of its re- 
quirements, as well as thoroughness, in order 
to ita If you do not under- 
stand the business fully, you must learn it 
before you can succeed. Do not begin it on 
too large a scale, but begin moderately and 
work into it gradually, for you have to estab- 
lish yourself in the business, not only as a 
producer, but as a marketer, and the latter, 
the disposing of a crop profitably, is full as 
important as the production of it. By com- 
mencing moderately, you avoid expense by 
raising instead of buying most of your plants, 


make success, 





you have the recourse to the other at any time 
for your surplus, Early fruit, as a general 
thing, pays best, and the next and even more 
essential requisite for success is fine fruit, 
and put upon the market in the best and most 
attractive shape and condition. People will 
buy what suits their fancy in fruits as well as 
in other things, and the more attractive you 
can make its appearance, the more salable 
the better the price. — Vick's Magazine 


and 


TWO VIEWS OF IT. 


AN old farm-house, with pastures wide, 
Sweet with flowers on every side ; 
A restless lad who looks from out 

The porch, with woodbine twined about, 
Wishes a thought from in his heart : 

Oh, if I only could depart 

From this dull place the world to see, 
Ah me! how happy I would be. 


Amid the city's ceaseless din, 

A man who round the world has been, 
Who, 'mid the tumult and the throng, 
Is thinking, wishing all day long : 

Oh, could I only tread once more 

‘The field path to the farm-house door ; 
The old green meadows could I see, 
Ah me! how happy would I be. 


Dr. Koch’s Advancement,— 1 hc 
establishment over which Dr. Koch preside 
in Berlin is the completest and best equipped 
in Europe. He has four army surgeons as 
assistants ; and some sixty or eighty student 
among whom are not a few savants of stand 
ing, are daily pursuing their researches in 
his laboratories. Dr. Koch, who was a mod 
est veterinary surgeon in Breslau four 
ago,and who has never had a course of academ- 
ical training, was looked upon with some di 
trust and jealousy by the German universities 
when his studies in bacteriology brought him 
into prominence and won him the support of 
Prince Bismarck and the favor of the govern 
ment; but the opposition to his methods and 
theories has almost subsided, and he wa: 
named professor in the Medical Faculty of 

serlin some months ago. M. Duclos, one of 
the most distinguished of M. Pasteur’s pupils, 
has been appointed the first professor of mi- 
crobiology at the Sorbonne. 
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great thing for the business boy to do is 
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| to throw himself into something.’ 

The great majority of our practical ad- 
visers appear to think that success 1s al- 
together dependent upon persevering 
industry, notwithstanding the open fact 
| that thousands of laborious, persevering 


men and women are to be met with who 








never succeed, and hundreds who have 
FowLen & Weiss Co., Publishers. 


acquired a competence, but have always 
H. S. Deavron, A.M., M.D., Editor. 2 


been dissatisfied with the sphere of 


effort in which they were placed, Let a 


NEW YORK, 


MAY, 1885 }; young man 
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suited to his organization, and he soon 

























be set to do that which is 


discovers the fact of its appropriateness 
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IN CHOOSING A VOCATION, 


with pleasure, and the chances are decid- 


edly in his favor for success. The hap- 


‘s a lecture on “ Self-Knowledge,” the | hazard way of finding employment for 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, of Bos- | the young is one prominent cause of the 


ton, said: “I recommend the phrenolog- | restlessness, discontent, and immorality 


ical arrangement of human powers simply | so prevalent in society. This can not be 


as a convenient one in self-study. If a | otherwise, since there is no subject of 

man wishes to know what he is fit for | deeper interest to the youth than that of 

and capable of, this gives him a useful | a pursuit, and when he finds himsclf 

method of investigation.” bound to an uncongenial employment, 
The foundation of success in life is | naturally he frets and chafes. 


adaptation to one’s pursuit, and for one Let one of experience say to the young 





to know whether or not he is adapted to | man or young woman who stands hesi- 
this or that calling, it is essential that he | tating and fearful on the threshold of act- 
possess a good understanding of his pow- | ive life, “ You can be helped toward de- 
ers and capabilities, Of course this is | termining your proper sphere—there is a 
indisputable. The thousand evidences in | method, scientific in its protedure, by 
wrecked and discontented lives around | which your mental measure can be taken, 
us are a constant and pathetic demonstra- | and the bent of your faculties indicated,” 


tion of the fact. There are very many | and he or she eagerly cries: “Tell me 





wise men who offer counsel in reply to | what it is, and let me be tried by it, be- 


the ever-recurring question of eager | cause I wish to start right.” [Every teach 


young men and anxious young women, | cr should be able to give his pupils some 
“What should | do?” and give answers | practical hints concerning the spheres in 
like these: “Try to find out what you | which they will be likely to work with 
are best adapted to and go at it”; “Get | good effect. The same method of obser- 
omcthing to do and stick at it’; “ Work | vation that will determine the tempera- 
hard, be faithful, and you'll succeed.” A > mental quality of a boy or girl, and ap- 


uccessful New York merchant says :“ The | point the studies in which he or she will 
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make the best progress, can outline the 
pursuit for which they are naturally 
fitted.* ‘ 

“By the temperament which indicates 
the degree of activity, by the natural lan- 
guage which is a hundred-fold poly- 
graph, and by the size of the organ 
which is one of the measures of power, 
every man advertises what he is; and un- 
like common advertisements his are true, 
for the 
them.” 


hand of Nature has written 
Thus Horace Mann, the eminent 
American educator. Cdprice, or unen- 
lightened ambition, places many in call- 
ings for which they are unsuited. There 
are stalwart, brawny men in the pulpit, at 
the desk, and behind the counter who 
would be happier and more successful, in 
a pecuniary sense, as blacksmiths, mill- 
wrights, stonecutters, carpenters, engi- 
neers, because then their strong muscles 
and active forces would have the exercise 
they naturally require and yearn for. 
There are men of light frame, small mus- 
cles, and large brain in mechanical pur- 
suits that require the constant application 
of physical strength, and they labor on 
day after day in a spiritless, negative 
manner, becoming tired long before their 
day’s work is done, and often breaking 
down from exhaustion. Such men are 
fitted for office, store, or professional du- 
ties, and would be efficient in their per- 
formance, and have good health mean- 
while. 

“ Thousands have spent the formatory 
period of their lives sweating over the 
classics or mathematics, or vainly en- 
deavoring to become qualified for some 
profession or mechanical trade, and have 
failed to win respectability or secure 
their daily bread, and are thus made 


* ** Indications of Character.”’ 





wretched for life. Some of these per- 
sons might have had suitable vocations 
and become eminent or at least respecta- 
ble, could they have had in childhood 
such an analysis of their character and 
talents as Phrenology would have af- 
forded, and been thereby directed to ap- 
propriate occupations.” * 

One of the best portrait painters in the 
country was raised a carpenter, but hap- 
pening to attend a phrenological lecture 
he offered himself for an illustrative ex- 
amination, and on being told that he was 
naturally adapted to be a painter, ac- 
cepted the advice, and took up the brush. 
Within ten years he had become so suc- 
cessful that he was enabled to live in good 
style and occupy a desirable position in 
The late Mr. Clark Mills, of 
Washington, was encouraged by a phre- 


society. 


nologist to take up sculpture ; he did so 
and became eminent as an artist, and use- 
ful to science. 

An Ohio clergyman, of much promi- 
nence in his denomination, on his way to 
attend a convention in Albany, stopped 
at the office of the writer, and in the 
course of conversation stated that he 
owed his success in his ministry, indeed 
all that he then was as a man, in a great 
degree, to the counsel and encourage- 
ment he had received through phreno- 
logical teachers and books. Not many 
years ago he was a mechanic laboring in 
an humble capacity, but a lecturer on 
mental science awakened new hopes in 


| him by assuring him that he could attain 


a place of credit among men, and sug- 
gested the ministry as a suitable field of 
endeavor. There were many difficulties 
in the way, but he began earnestly a 


course of preparation for the pulpit, and 


* Choice of Pursuits."" By Nelson Sizer. 
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much before the time he had expected to 
occupy a humble place in ministerial 
work, he found himself in the possession 
of a good church and the esteem of a large 
community. In a letter to the editor 
this minister says: “I will not under- 
estimate the benefit and importance of 
the study of Greek and Hebrew by the 
theological student, but I am perfectly 
safe in saying that an insight into the 
study of human nature by the channel of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy will prove 
a greater blessing to him, to his people, 
and hence to his Maker, than the mas- 
tery of the dead languages.” 

An eminent inventor, Mr. Ray, was 
found by a well-known phrenologist 
working as acommon hand in a black- 
smith’s-shop. The phrenologist told him 
that he had extraordinary talent for in- 
vention, and advised him to try “to see 
what he could do in that line.” With but 
doubting confidence in the advice he did 
try, and several very useful and valuable 
patents have made him rich and the 
world his debtor. 

In the course of an address, Mr. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, of New York, said to an 
audience largely composed of young 
men: “Failures are due to two causes: 
one that you have mistaken your calling, 
the other that you will not or can not 
work... . . . Commodore Vanderbilt once 
remarked to me in regard to an excep- 
tionally brilliant man, who fell continu- 
ally exasperatingly short of what his 
friends expected, ‘There is a cog loose 
somewhere in his machinery.’ The old 
Commodore was not a metaphysician or 
mental philosopher, but with his usual 
keen, hard sense he pointed out the diffi- 
culties of the mass of professional fail- 


man discovers that nature intended him 
for something else, let him stand not on 
the order of his going, but go at once, 
before starvation drives him and orders 
him up. The sooner a poor doctor, law- 
yer, or clergyman recognizes that his 
genius is for merchandise or types, the 
skilled trades or accounts, the better for 
himself, the profession, and the world. 
I have secured positions for two lawyers, 
one as a brakesman and the other asa 
freight clerk, and both are advancing 
with earnest strides and confident antici- 
pations toward the presidency of the 
road.” 
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“YOU MUST BE SICK.” 


A FEW days ago we were crossing the 
Hudson River on one of the ferry- 

boats that ply between Jersey City and 
New York. Just before taking a seat in 
the cabin (called “ ladies’ cabin,” although 
at the time we were in it about two-thirds 
of the occupants appeared from their 
costume and manner to be of the male 
persuasion; there is another department 
called “ Gentlemen's Cabin,” but we have 
noticed in attempting to enter it some- 
times that the atmosphere was thick with 
tobacco fumes, and the floor more or 
less dabbled with dark, viscid saliva,) we 
noticed a rather good looking young man 
of the nervo-sanguine type, sitting near 
by. Taking out a newspaper we were 
soon engaged in scanning its columns, 
but had not been occupied thus more 
than two minutes, when we overheard 
this exchange of remarks: 

“ Hey, old fellow, what’s the matter ?” 

“Why ?” 

“ You look sick.” 

“Sick I" 

“ Yes, sick.” 





ures. Their mental equipment is for 
some other purpose. The moment a 





“I didn’t know it; feel well enough.” 
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“You do?” 
“ Ves, I do.” 
We looked 


the man, 


up. An acquaintance of 


to whom allusion has 


young 
been made, had taken a seat by his side, 
and started the unhealthful line of con- 
versation quoted. There was a marked 
expression of annoyance on the young 
man’s face, befitting the emphasis with 
which he had uttered “ Yes, I do”; while 
the new-comer gazed in his face with an 
air that not only intimated persistent in- 
credulity, but could be translated further 
in this wise, “Old boy, I know better ; 


you're sick, anyhow.” We have no doubt 
that the young man went to his place of 
business that morning with disturbed 
sensations, a feeling that he was some- 
how out of sorts, although he could as- 
sign no definite cause of the disturbance 
aside from the abrupt address of his 
companion, 

There is noimpression that more quickly 
sets the heart beating rapidly, and jangles 
the nerves, than a sudden declaration by an 
acquaintance that one “looks sickly, and 
there must be something out of order” 
with him. However well a person may 
be, such a remark, uttered in a tone of 
confidence, produces an unpleasant ef- 
fect. Hence it is especially harmful to 
make remarks on the appearance of those 
who are known to be in feeble health, and 
to ask questions persistently about their 
condition. There are many who have no 
intention to be crucl, who nevertheless 
inflict much suffering upon invalid friends 
by their protracted chatter on the subject 
of their sickness. 

The reader may remember the story of 
the rustic milkman who drove into town 
one day, and was accosted by three or 


four acquaintances in succession, who 


had previously agreed to repeat a certain 
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formula to the effect that he was looking 
badly, must be sick, etc., and was ren- 
dered positively ill, although in robust 
health and of exhilarant spirits when the 
first disturber of his peace met him. 

This is a comparatively simple illus- 
tration of the influence of mind upon the 
body, and it is analogous to the effect 
produced by the appearance of a dread- 
ed malady of a contagious type in a com- 
munity. 

We 


healthful, inspirational influence in our 


should endeavor to exercise a 
relations with others—not to deal in un- 
truths certainly ; not to say that one looks 
well when he is actually pale, ill, and 
feeble, for that sort of false congratula- 
tion is tinctured with mendacity ; but we 
can be kind, say very little about the 
matter of one’s ill-health if it be necessary, 
and so faras possible encourage the hope 
of improvement. We know some people 
who exclude remarks of a personal na- 
ture entirely from their conversation, and 
So 


some ignore the weather, and never in- 


they can not be deemed unwise. 


troduce it except in the slightest passing 
way. There is a class of persons whose 
business it is to deal with the sicknesses 
of people—physicians; to them it is a 
duty to prescribe treatment for the ills of 
the flesh. As a rule we would leave to 
them the discussion of an invalid's ap- 


pearance, 


THE HINDU “SECRET MAIL.” 


T would scem that in the far East 


among those peoples whose civiliza- 
tion belongs to the past—to antiquity 
rather than to the present, there exists 
a culture of the mental perception that 


is capable of strange achievements. The 
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! 
the “secret mail” have puzzled Euro- | 


peans for many years and eluded all ef- 


forts on the part of Government officials | 


to discover their source. 


An editorial in the Mew York Tribune 


briefly alludes to it as follows: 


“ Anglo-Indians and all who have lived 


in Asiatic countries are aware that the na- 
tives have means of conveying news which 


at important junctures enables them to 
forestall the Government. Thus, through- 


out the Indian mutiny, the intelligence of 


all the important events—such as battles, 
captures of cities, massacres, and invest- 


ments—was in possession of the bazaars 
usually hours and frequently days before 
it reached the authorities, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that the latter had 
often taken special measures to insure the | 
And it is 
also well known that this ‘secret mail’ 


quickest transmission possible. 


is so trustworthy that the natives invari- 
ably act upon it with implicit confidence 
—speculating, for example, to the full ex- | 
tent of their fortunes. How the news is 
sent, however, has never been discovered, 
or at least no explanation comprehensible 
or credible by the average Western mind 
has been reached. 

“The London Spectator of a recent date 
discusses this question at much length, 
and suggests the employment by the Asi- | 
atics of carefully laid ‘dawks’ or stages. 
This no doubt has the appearance of a 
common-sense explanation, but the diffhi- 
culty about it is that no European during 
the whole time Hindustan has been occu- | 
pied has ever seen such a stage in opera- 


tion or come across any of its machinery. | 

“Now, it may be admitted that it is 
arrange 
stages or lines of communication over 


possible for Asiatics to such 
hundreds or thousands of miles without 
being discovered; but it is certainly ex- 
tremely that they should 
have been able to do this on the con- 


improbable 


siderable scale it must have been done 
upon to account for the facts, without | 
ever being discovered. 





“ Again, the circumstance that on one 


the Government had ' 


occasion when 





T 


| in possession of 


las Dr. 


| dressed 
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made special arrangements for the swift 
dispatch of news from a distant point the 


‘secret mail’ beat the Government cour- 


| iers twelve hours, appears to warrant the 
| conclusion that some means of commu- 


nication more rapid than horses or run- 
ners must be at the disposal of the na- 
The Sfectator thinks it possible 
that they transmit news by signal; but 


tives. 


while this may be the case where com- 
paratively short distances are concerned, 
it is not applicable,to routes covering sev- 
eral hundreds of miles. Anglo-Indians 
as a rule refuse to accept the native ex- 
planation of the ‘secret mail,’ which in- 
volves belief in what is just now being 
The when 


called ‘telepathy.’ natives, 


| they are willing to talk of the matter at 
| all, 


| men, say that neither horses nor men 


which is very seldom to Western 


are employed, and that no ‘dawk’ is 


| laid for the carrying of news, but that it 


results from a system of thought-trans- 
mission which is as familiar to them as 
the electric telegraph is to us.” 

The late developments, through special 
inquiries by the London Society for Psy- 
chical Research and through a similar line 
of investigation undertaken by the New 
York Academy of Anthropology, have 
well-nigh satisfied us that the claim of the 
Indian natives is true, and that they are 
a system of thought- 
transference or mental telepathy that 
has advanced beyond the stage of mere 
The 
sense,” if the reader will, or the “ seventh” 


Wm. 


brought into active exercise. 


experiment as with us. “sixth 


Thomson thinks, is here 


-_*e-. 


WAS IT THE HAT? 


"T°HE editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 


was picking his way through a 


crowded down-town street not long ago 


by 


confidence 


when he was accosted a_ spicily 


man of the order 


who evidently had selected him as a 
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likely victim. We were tapped on the 


arm; our reverie on things natural or 
supernatural, whatever they were, was 
suddenly interrupted. On looking up we 
found ourselves confronted by the spici- 
ly dressed man, who, with beaming face 
and extended hand, said : 
“Why, how are you? Don’t often see 
you intown. How’s things up there?” 
We did not take the hand, as it in- 
stantly occurred to us that our interlocu- 
tor was fishing for a “mullet heac,” but 
replied to his cheerful salutation : 
“Things are going with their accus- 


tomed torpidity up ¢Aere. How are they 


with you? 


“Oh, he 


change of expression passing over his 


brisk, brisk,” returned, a 


face. ‘“ Why don’t you drop in to see 
us? Fine, new stock. Glad to sell you 
any time.” 

“No doubt of it, but I’m not in selling 
humor just now, while you may feel just 
a trifle sold.” 

“Oh, ah. 


quickly he mingled with the throng. 


Good -day,” and turning 


We have wondered why we should have 
been selected for this experiment. To be 
sure, when in the street with our heavy 
beaver top-coat and slouch hat we may 
present a picture of rustic freshness to 
some cyes. 

One of our lady friends said the other 
day that the slouch hat imparted a really 


distingué air to ourcommonplace features, 


but another quietly hinted that we looked | 


with it as if we had “ just come down.” 


In one of the largest hotels in New 


York there is said to be a waiter who | 


takes the hats of gentlemen as they en- 
ter the dining-room and returns them as 
they pass out and never makes a mistake 


in presenting a hat to its right owner— 


he recognizes the owner in the hat. It | 
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might have been the hat that tempted 
the cheeky son of a depraved confidence 
to accost us. We suggest that he go to 
the hat-wise waiter and take a few les- 
sons in hat personality; but certainly 


when he saw beneath the hat the citi- 


| fied impress, that comes unconsciously 


to be the property of the meekest in the 
course of long residence in a busy me- 
tropolis, it speedily undeceived him. At 
least we congratulate ourself that there 
was something under our soft and com- 
fortable old hat that relieved us quickly 
of the varnished scamp. 


GENERAL GRANT.—This eminent sol- 
dier has been very sick with a malignant 


ulcer at the root of the tongue. Several 


| times it has been announced that he was 


dying, but at this writing his condition 


| appears to have improved. 


When the late war began he was en- 
gaged in his father’s leather store in Ga- 
He 


lived in a small house well up the rugged 


lena, Ill., utterly unknown to fame. 
hillside of the town. His chief concern 
was to secure a plain living for his family. 
His business career had been a failure. 
And even in the first rush of the rebel- 
lion, although a graduate of West Point, 
he was only thought of for the most 
modest duties—beginning at the lowest 
round, as a mere clerk, then organizer of 


troops into companies and regiments, 


then the colonel of an abandoned regi- 


ment, and later commander of a brigade. 


His successful connection with the 
Army of the Mississippi smoothed the 
way to the more important command of 
the Army of the Potomac, that fell to 
him through the failures or misfortunes 


of men who had been regarded his supe- 
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riors in talent and skill. A writer says 


fitly: “The public history of General 
Grant illustrates the strength and weak- 
ness of our form of government. 
under a republic could he have revealed 


what he was or made the progress he 
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For civil affairs as well as_ business 
affairs, however, he showed no compe- 
tence. The military campaign ended, his 
sword sheathed, he was the simple, un- 
affected, ingenuous man of the year before. 
His military fame will be held in honor 


by the nation he so materially aided. 
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&o Our €orrespondents, 


QuESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our Conrrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into” takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

». Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 

unpositor has to read it across his case, a distance of 

early two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
and additions. 
rr roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
Sheets about ““Commercial note’' size are 


nm v 
together, 
the . ast satisfactory to editor and compositor, 


5. Be brief. 


fwo- 


‘eople dow t like to read long stories. A 
me Net article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
vw initials, write your full name and address below 


WE CAN NOY UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN 
wwatlable contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. UN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, t/ 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better. a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal and private matters will be considered by 
the Editor tf this is done. 


ie 


THE’ ANCIENT YEAR.—A. 


is shorter or longer now 
not settled. 
to the belief that our day is lengthening. 


count fer the 


than the ancient year is 
The majority of astronomers incline 


people by alleging that they lived at a time when 


the days were much shorter than they are now, 
would be to assign them to a period inconceivably 
remote, and a condition of things terrestrial bor- 
It may be that the calendar 


in the days of Adam and Methuselah reckoned a 


dering on the chaotic, 





B.—As far 
back as scientific records extend the length of the 
day or the time between sunrise and sunrise has | 
changed so little that the question whether our year | 


<a 
alleged longevity of Old Testament | 


test faith in mental cure 
| are cases of such diseases that have been greatly 


year that was but a month or two in duration, but 


the idea is scarcely out of the realm of conjecture. 


MARRIAGE ADAPTATION.—E. E. R.— 
The temperament of candidates for marriage should 
differ. There may be a close resemblance in brain 
organization or mental faculty, but the tempera- 
ment should be unlike. You will find this subject 
fully explained in the work on Temperaments by 
Dr. Jacques. It would be impossible to give a sat- 
isfactory answer in the small space allotted to this 
department. 


REFLECTIVES LARGE AND MELAN- 
CHOLY.—W. K.—It does not follow that because a 
person has large reasoning organs he is inclined to 
melancholy. Some of the most genial and sunny 
persons we know are well endowed with the reflect- 
ive intellect. In fact we think that ability to con- 
sider the causal relations of circumstances, to un- 
derstand why things are what they and to 
separate the true from the false should contribute 
rather to balance of character, and not to that tone 
of unbalance that melancholy intimates. A person 
may have very large Cautiousness with small Hope 


are, 


and large Reflectives, and appear reserved, moody, 


but the condition is due to the de- 
pressing influence of his environment upon his 


and taciturn, 


Cautiousness and Hope rather than to his reason- 
ing organs, 
have most to do with the production of the melan- 


Temperament and physical condition 


cholic expression, 

MIND CuRE AGAIN.—T. D.—We 
not doubt your relation of the effect of the treat- 
ment vou have received, and it is probable that if 
persisted in it will prove altogether curative. 


do 


Func- 
tional diseases will yield to mental impressions far 
more readily than most people are disposed to be- 
Lesions of tissue, like ulcers, 
kidney granulation, 


lieve. cancer, ne- 


crosis, consumption, etc., may 


to the utmost, but there 
well-informed 
of 


mind upon body, and will not pooh-pooh so extra- 


improved and even cured. Every 


physiologist knows the wonderful influence 
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ordinary a statement as that of the disappearance 


of a schirrous cancer of long standing under pre- | 


sumably mental influences. 


ELECTRICITY AND CIRCULATION.—S. 


I’, C.—Persons with the Mental temperament well 
indicated possess a higher electrical state than 
others; their circulation is more rapid ; but we do 
not think that increase of electricity is dependent 
upon the rapidity of the circulation. The charge 
is derived from without; the peculiar activity and 
ensitivity of the nervous temperament being con- 
ducive to the frictional influences that are produc- 
tive of electricity.’ If the charge were dependent 
upon the circulation of the blood current then one 
in a high fever or in that anemic condition that is 
usually associated with a quick pulse should exhibit 
a high electrical excitement. What is your opinion, 
or that of other observers ? 


EMINENT PERSONS OF THE WORLD. 
G. P. Mc.—Yes, 


of the eminent men and women of all ages, but 


there are books giving sketches 
aside from a Cyclopedia you will not find them 
grouped in a single work. As for portraits, com- 
paratively few of authentic source are to be had. 
A good biographical Cyclopedia costs from $6 to 

BIBATIVENESS.—J. D.—We think that 
there are strong grounds for the existence of this 
organ, but until phrenologists are generally agreed 
we do not care to present it as accepted, Alimen- 


liveness covers it. 


SaLt IN Foop.—J. G. W.—If we eat 
he grains, vegetables, and fruits and other foods 
as nature supplies them, we should have no occa- 
sion for salt on our tables, as that substance exists 
in natural food in the quantity and organized state 
idapted to our purposes, But the common pro- 
cesses of cooking destroy a good proportion of the 
saline elements, and hence the craving of the sys 
tem that is sought to be met by the inorganic prod- 


uct of chemistry. The quantity needed is very 
mall compared with what people get into the habit 
of taking with their food, 
to the 


pai 


One leading objection 
immoderate use of salt is the fact that it im- 
the taste for the delicate and choice flavors of 


simple foods, 


SHOES AND CHARACTER.—W. J. M.— 
to time articles have appeared on the 
A few 


published one from the opinions of a shoemaker. 


From time 


indications of the shoe, months ago we 
As you say, there is much in the subject, and the 
manner of wearing one’s pedal envelopes shows 
some of the chief traits of character, Habit, some 
will say, has much to do with it, and a corn or sore 
foot will 
walking, but a 


foot. 


initiate a bad movement in 


teady head will make a steady 


sometimes 
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What Chey Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 











Editor PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL :—| 
am a reader of your magazine, a believer in Phrenol- 
ogy, and a member of the Roman Catholic Church. 
As the JOURNAL is not the professed defender or an 
tagonist of any particular system of religion, what- 
ever appears in its pages concerning the doctrines 
of various churches is likely to be taken by its read 
ers as free from misstatements. For this reason I 
beg leave to point out some inaccuracies in the 
article on the Roman Catholic Church in the Feb- 
ruary Number. 

In giving the origin of the doctrines of the Trin- 
ity, and of a personal God, and personal devil, 
which are held by most other Christians as well as 
by Catholics, the writer did not say that they are 
both found in the Bible, which, according to Chris- 
And 
scarcely necessary to go to Egypt for the worship 


tian ideas, is itself of Divine origin. it wa 
of the Virgin Mary, since it is the natural conse- 
quence of the adoration given to her Divine Son. 
In the first part of the article there are other state- 
ments of a general and indefinite character, which 
might be safely disputed, but not briefly ; I there- 
fore pass on to the second part, which treats of 
Of the Scriptures he says: 
‘The reading of them by the masses is not ap- 


**points of belief,” 


proved.” This is not quite true. The reading of 
the Scriptures is not only approved but encouraged 
by the Catholic Church ; but the use of copies of 
the Bible unprovided with notes by approved com- 
mentators is forbidden to the ignorant and unedu- 
cated, for the good reason (taken from the Scrip- 
tures) that in them “are certain things hard to be 
the 
wrest to their own perdition” (2 Pet. iii. 16). 


understood, which unlearned and unstable 
Fur- 
ther on he says: ‘‘ Roman Catholics deny that in- 
dulgences, as promises of remission of sins that 
may hereafter be committed, are now given.” So 
they do; but they also deny that such indulgences 
ever were or ever can be given by the Church. 
Again, he speaks of * baptism of adults, which is 
administered only after repentance, confession, and 
absolution,” The Church teaches that baptism re- 
mits all sins committed before its reception, and 
therefore confession is not required before baptism 


nor after it—for things done before. ‘* Confirma- 


tion is” not “required before partaking of the 
Lord's Supper.” Of “ The 


union of the sexes is among the oldest institutions 


marriage he says: 
of society "—a remarkable discovery ; ‘‘ but before 
the eleventh century it was considered as a civil 
contract only.” St. Cyril, Tertullian, St. Irenzeus, 
St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine wrote, the latest of 
them six centuries before the eleventh, and they 





and 
ism 
ma- 
the 
The 
ions 
fore 
civil 
rus, 
st of 
they 
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call marriage a sacrament ; and being ‘‘ Fathers,” 
according to the writer himself, they are good 
Catholic authority. That ‘‘no marriage is now 


recognized by the Roman Catholic Church that is | 


not solemnized by its clergy ” is also untrue. 

The writer seems to have aimed at fairness, and 
he probably erred from want of full information. 
With his concluding remarks I heartily agree, for 
the amount of misinformation concerning the doc- 
trines and practices of the Roman Catholic Church 
possessed by outsiders would fill a tremendous hole. 

JOHN CULLETON, 


TEA, COFFEE, AND Topacco,— The 
treatises on the use of these substances which I re- 
cently received from the publishing house of the 
Fr, & W. Co. I have perused with much interest 
and I hope too with profit. Many sad cases are 
noted in them that are similar to what I have 
known in America and Europe. The occasional 
use of these substances, like opium and quinine, 
may sometimes bridge us over a fearful chasm of 


sickness, but being non-nutritious, they are deleteri- 


ous to man’s physical and mental organism. There 
is no doubt in my mind but that the use of tea and 
coffee beverages, or of any beverages whatever, be 
they good, bad, or indifferent, while we are par- 
taking of food, may impede good digestion, and 
hence tend to weaken the system. Let us take a 


wild ones, which drink water only when they are 
thirsty, and cither before or after eating. Invented 
beverages by interested and avaricious men, and 
those issuing from the earth adulterated with min- 
eral and organic matters should be shunned. For 
some time I have refrained from drinking any 
liquid during meal-time, drinking only water be- 
tween meals when thirsty. This proceeding on 
my part astonishes and alarms my friends, but I 
feel no inconvenienee from it, but on the contrary I 
am stronger and enjoy better health. Some people 
say, use these substances with moderation, because 
they cheer and gladden; but, in my opinion, it is 
far better to be more radical and shun them alto- 
gether. H. N, 

Zurin, Italy. 

THE ORGAN OF FORM DEFECTIVE.—A 
Nebraska correspondent sends us an extract from 
the Christian Union, in which the writer quotes an 
artist’s experience in relation to persons who are 
lacking in the perception of form, as follows: ‘1 
have, during many years of art teaching, and in 
various other ways, encountered a peculiar form of 
visual defect which is akin to color-blindness, In- 
stead, however, of being insensible to a difference 
in color, these people appear to have lost, if, indeed, 
they have ever possessed, the power of perceiving 
clearly defined forms — form-blindness, in other 
words, I have sometimes placed objects in the 
shape of hexagons, or octagons, or decagons, or 
even so common a shape as a pentagon or a five- 


pointed star, before these pupils as atest, and almost 


invariably they were unable to distinguish one form 
from another, even when with careful distinction 
the differences were explained to them. Then, 
again, I have tested them by asking one to draw a 
figure with a certain number of sides, and the re- 
sult in this case would be the same. A request to 
draw a decagon would bring forth a figure whose 
shape has never been, and never could be, named ; 
and if asked to draw a square the result would be 
rhomboid, or some fearful atrocity of angles and 
lines. It was veryamusing. This fact is a curious 
one, and I do not know whether it has ever been 
treated scientifically or not. There certainly seems 
to be a good field for scientific investigation in this 
strange defect, and I suspect that the trouble would 
be found to lie very near to that which causes color- 


| blindness, if ever it is investigated.” 


“>. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. CHRISTOPHER GRAHAM, one of the three 
centenarians lately sketched in the PHRENOLOGICAL, 
has died. He had never lost a tooth, and three 


| years ago could shoot a rifle with the best marks- 


men of his State. 


Mr. YAN PHON LEE, a Chinese by nativity and 
sophomore by courtesy, has carried off the first 


| prize in English composition in his class at Yale 
good lesson from the lower animals, especially the | 


College, while some of the other boys were perfect- 
ing themselves in foot-ball. Good for the Mongol 
brain ; there's stuff in it. 

JouN NICOL, or Uncle John Nicol as they call 
him in Orange, N. J., where he lives, 
his one hundredth birthday March 14th last ; and 
that lively village made it the occasion for toasting 


celebrated 


the old gentleman, who was in fair health and able 
to participate in the festivities. Jersey has a good 
proportion of old people. 

THE appointment of Norman J. Colman, ef Mis- 
souri, to be Commissioner of Agriculture must 
please our Western friends. Mr. Colman is a jour- 
nalist, but as the conductor of the Rural World he 
has shown high practical ability in the considera- 
tion of important topics relating to American agri- 
culture. He owns a large stock farm, and knows a 
thing or two about sugar culture. 

Mr. THOMAS COOK will visit America again this 
year, and announces it as his last visit. We trust that 
he will live to repeat his ‘‘ last appearance" among 
us. The travelling and tourist public of America 
have reason to be grateful to Mr. Cook forthe great 
facilities now afforded them for agreeable and eco 
nomical travel in all parts of the world. It is twenty 
years since he projected the first scheme of Ameri- 
can excursions, 

Tuomas DuNN ENGLISH, of Newark, N. J., 
said to be a zealous opponent of the Temperance 
cause, is a sufferer from the effects of the prolonged 
use of tobacco. According to the Vew York 7rié- 
une, ‘*When the case of General Grant was 
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brought prominently to public notice, with the 
statement that the cancerous growth was caused 
by smoking, Dr. English became alarmed, and 
was convinced from the similarity of symptoms that 
he had a similar affection, caused by the use of to- 
bacco. During the last two months his throat has 
been gradually closing up; he has suffered intense- 
ly from pain and been under constant mental strain 
from the danger of suffocation.” 


WISDOM. 


* Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


TRUE nobility is shown in caring for the helpless. 

THE only reward of virtue is virtue. The only 
way to have a friend is to be one.—R. W. EMER- 
SON, 

Empty hours, empty hands, empty companions, 
empty words, empty hearts, draw in evil spirits as a 
vacuum draws in air. 

A sworp of the best tempered metal is very 
flexible ; so the truly generous are most pliant and 
courteous to their inferiors.—FULLER. 

THE way to conquer men is by their passions ; 
catch by the ruling foible of their hearts and all 
their boasted virtues shrink before you.—TOLson, 

THROUGH wish, resolve, and act, our will 
Is moved by undreamed forces still ; 

And no man measures in advance 

His strength with untried circumstance. 

THE world is a looking-glass, and gives back to 
every man the reflection of his own face. Frown 
at it, and it will in turn look surly upon you ; laugh 
at it and with it, and it is a jolly, kind companion. 
—THACKERAY. 

LEAVES are light and useless and idle and waver- 
ing and changeable ; they even dance ; yet God has 
made them part of the oak. In so doing he has 
given us a lesson not to deny the stout-heartedness 
within because we see the lightsomeness without. 
—J. C. HARE. 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 


Is relished by the wisest men. 


SHeE—What are you thinking of ? He—Nothing. 
She 


‘*Wuat isthe name of your cat, sir?” 


’ 


Egotist. 

“His 
said the host, ‘until he had 
Since then we have called him Fitzwilliam.” 


name was William,’ 
fits. 


WalreER—‘‘ What will you have, Miss ?” Customer 
(looking over the restaurant bill of fare)—‘t Permit 
me to cogitate. In the correlation of forces it is a 


recognized property of atomic—” Waiter (shouts 
across the hall to head server)—‘' Baked beans for 


one.” 
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A COLORED preacher remarked, ‘‘ When God 
made the fust man, he set him up agin de fence to 
dry.” ‘*Who made de fence ?” interrupted an eager 
listener, ‘‘ Put dat man out!” exclaimed the col- 
ored preacher ; ‘‘ such questions as dat’d destroy all 
de theology in de world.” 


‘* | HAVE neither time nor inclination to pass pare- 
gorics on the deceased,” remarked Mrs, Vishwacke, 
at a recent funeral. 
person present. 


‘* Panegyrics,” corrected a 
*“As you please, sir,” she re- 
marked, stiffly. ‘‘ The words are anonymous.”— 
Independent. She was equal to the old lady who 
liked all of her furniture to corroborate. —Orange 
Fournal. And she reminds us of the proud father 
who said his son Dick was ‘the most perspirin’ 
boy in town and like’s not he’d be President some 
day.” 
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In this department we give short reviews cf such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


MAN: His ORIGIN, NATURE, AND DEs- 
TIny. By F. L. Dohoney. t12mo, pp. 370. 
St. Louis : John Burns Publishing Company. 
Within a moderate space the author of this book 

has covered a broad area of thought relating to 

questions of the highest importance. He discusses 
the origin of man from the points of view of 
the theologian, philosopher, and scientist. He 
looks into the nature of man from the sides of the 
physiologist, psychologist, and phrenologist. He 
considers the future of man from the grounds of 
Biblical declaration, science, and spiritism. He 
has read extensively and observed much in the dif- 
ferent realms to which allusion is made, and he 
feels that his conclusions are worthy to be recorded 
in a volume for the help they may confer on others 
who are seeking light im similar paths. In his 
study of man as a member of the fourth class of 
animals or mammalia, he infers that the relations of 
species show that Darwin’s theory of transmution 
has no proper foundation, although the universe of 
matter shows progressive development. Three or 
four chapters are devoted to researches in ethnology 
that have one result that must strike the reader, that 
of the much involved and enigmatic character of the 
historical relations of the races, That part of the 
book which will probably be of most interest to 
readers is devoted to‘the psychological and spiritual 
relations of man. Here Mr. Dohoney has accu- 
mulated a large number of incidents from sources 
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deemed authentic, writers of accepted prominence 
for the most part, the bearing of which is toward 
a demonstration of a soul or a psychic life in man 
that indicates a destiny higher and beyond this 
earthly sphere. The volume bears the impress of a 
sincere purpose, and its style is clear and agreeable. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The True Story of 
a Great Life. By William O, Stoddard, one of 
President Lincoln’s secretaries during the war of 
the Rebellion, With illustrations. 8vo, pp. 508. 
Cloth, price $2.75. New York: Fords, Howard, 
& Hulbert. 

Twenty years have elapsed since that awful deed 
by a semi-demented actor plunged our nation intoa 
depth of sorrow that it had never known before, 
even in the most trying days of the war between 
North and South, and several biographies have 
been given to us of the man whose strange equip- 
ment of body and brain proved so fitting to meet 
the tremendous emergencies that met him as he 
stepped from the platform of the Capitol after tak- 
ing the oath of office, on the qth of March, 1861. 
These biographies for the most part were fair ac- 
counts of the late President’s career, but written in 
prompt response to the demand of public sentiment, 
and by professional writers who procured their facts 
chiefly at second hand, they were lacking in those 
elements of personality that contribute the highest 
charm to biography. A man of such peculiar indi- 
viduality as Abraham Lincoln must needs have a 
Boswell to represent him in true colors, and Boswells 
are exceedingly rare in the American climate. But 
now comes Mr, Stoddard with his nearly four years’ 
association in the close familiarity of a secretary to 
Mr. Lincoln, and presents us with a picture of the 
great man in his private life. An examination of 
the book satisfies us that the author has labored with 
conscientious fidelity to the truth as it could be ob- 
tained, and his method of treating the homely facts 
of Mr. Lincoln’s early life abounds with picturesque 
attractions. We are at a loss how he could have 
gleaned so many interesting incidents from years 
that were hidden in a very obscure past. A writer 
in the Mew York Times says appreciatively of the 
book : ‘It is as entertaining as any story of hardy 
and adventurous life in a new country. So pictur- 
esque is it that one can hardly avoid the reflection 
while reading that if put into the hands of the 
dime-novel reader even he would be moved to an ex- 
citement and incitement quite as pleasant and al- 
most as intense as that which his darkened intelli- 
gence and perverted taste receive from the unwhole- 
some fiction his mind is accustomed to feed on. 
And perhaps no better test than this could be ap- 
plied to a story of actual frontier-life more than 
half a century ago, some survival of which may 
yet be found in the Territories of the far West. 
That a youth brought up amid such surroundings 
should develop a character that should lead him to 
be the chosen ruler of a great nation is a marvel 
the dullest imagination can not apprehend.” Torthe 
general reader, for the home, for youth, this story 
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of the life and character of the revered Lincoln is 
highly appropriate, and can in all respects be cor- 
dially commended. 


CHRONIC SORE THROAT; or, Follicular 
Disease of the Pharynx, its local and Constitu- 
tional Treatment, with a special chapter on Hy- 
giene of the Voice. By E. B. Shieldham, M.D., 
Trinity College, Dublin, etc. 12mo, pp. 85. 
Chicago : W. A. Chatterton. 

A practical homily on the effects of mal-nutrition 
and abnormal habits in producing and aggravating 
diseases of the throat. Good suggestions drawn 
from the author’s personal observation are given 
on breathing, speaking, etc. The remedies he ad- 
vises are numerous, notwithstanding he considers 
his list of drugs * short.” 
flood of prescriptions one finds in Ziemssen it 7s 
short, however. The chapters on the Art of breath- 
ing and Hygiene of the voice are valuable to all 
who use the organs of articulation, as speakers, 
singers, or otherwise. Dr, Shieldham has packed 
his best thoughts in them. 


In comparison with the 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ORIGIN OF SPECIES. By H. B, Philbrook, Edi- 
tor of Problems of Nature. 8vo, pp. 76. Price, 
50 cts. A vigorous presentation of views that are 
for the most part the writer’s own. And in marked 
disagreement with the leading philosophers of the 
Darwin school, Mr. Philbrook believes that electric- 
ity is the source or moving force of life from its 
protoplasmic expression upward. He commands 
our admiration for the audacity of his opinions, and 
for the elaboration of the reasoning that is em- 
ployed in the endeavor to demonstrate them. 

THE DRAGON AND THE TEA-KETTLE: an Ex- 
perience. THE DOPPLEGANGER. By Mrs. Julia 
McNair Wright. Cloth, price $1.00. National 
Temperance Society, New York. Another book 
from the pen of Mrs. Wright, written in her usually 
attractive manner. As the title indicates, it has to 
do with a cheap coffee-house in England, which 
was started directly opposite an enterprising gin- 
palace. The proprietor of the coffee-house was a 
woman, and by placing her coffee-room there, she 
thought that she could better fight the demon of 
intemperance. The story goes on to show the diffi- 
culties that were encountered in carrying out the 
purpose of the effort. Much good was done in re- 
claiming those who had become victims of drink. 
The book is useful, in that it supplies good advice 
for the conduct of such reformatory work. The 
second story, entitled ‘The Doppleganger,” is a 
narrative of personal experience vividly told. 

GERMAN SIMPLIFIED is a series of numbers in 
paper, by Augustus Knoflech, New York, especially 
intended for self-instruction, but well adapted to 
use in class-rooms. An examination has satisfied 
us that this method of teaching German is exceed- 
ingly well arranged and effective. Three parts are 
ready. 
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** WORKING PEOPLE AND THEIR EMPLOYERS.” 
By Washington Gladden. No. 132 of the Standard 
Library. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York, Mr. Gladden in this series 
of essays treats of topics with which he is familiar, 
having been for many years an observer of people, 


Price, 25 cents. 


especially the working classes. 
torcible in expression, avoids fine writing or any 
tendency to the use of hard and mysterious terms. 
He enters into many of the questions relating to 
the very difficult subject of labor, and says a great 
many things that are useful. 
impartial, an exceedingly difficult thing for a man 
of culture. An appendix contains practical sug- 
gestions that for the most part touch the marrow 
of social problems. 


He endeavors to be 


CREMATION SCIENTIFICALLY AND RELIGIOUSLY 
CONSIDERED, by Henry Houston Binnell, is an 
earnest plea in behalf of destroying the bodies of 
the dead by fire. Opinion in favor of this method 
is growing. 

RATIONAL DREsS; OR, THE DRESS OF WOMEN 
AND SAVAGES. By E. M. King. This is the re- 
print of a paper read at the Brighton Health Con- 
gress, London, in 1881, and is a strong argument 
for sanitary reform in the dress methods of women. 
The savage, not perverted by contact with so-called 
civilization, is certainly more comfortably clothed 
than the automatic displayersof fashionable costumes 
who wearily lounge in modern parlors. 


AGRICULTURAL GRAPHICS, A report of ex- 
hibits illustrating agricultural statistics in the Cot- 
ton Exposition at New Orleans. By W. R. Dodge. 
Published at the Government Printing Office, 
Washington. A good deal of valuable information 
is packed into these forty pages, which it would be 
well for farmers to know ; their ideas would be en- 
larged, and we think their hopes strengthened by 
the prospect opening for the future of agriculture 
in this country. 


MIND AND NATURE is a new attempt in the way 
Its field is in great part 
psychological, supplying information with regard 
to later movements in research on the influence of 
mind upon body, mental transference, hypnotism, 
J. J. McCormick, Chicago. 


of a monthly publication. 


magnetism, etc, 


for Women, Massachusetts. With the annual report 
of their officers for the year ending September 30, 
1884. A good work this has proved. The results 
are certainly very encouraging for the enlargement 
and permanence of the institution. It would be 
well that it were imitated in all the States. 


DISSECTED REPRESENTATION OF THE HUMAN 
Bopy. Diagram showing position of the muscles, 
ribs, respiratory organs, stomach, liver, heart, in- 
testines, etc., with descriptive text. Translated by 


William Geers. An admirable method for instruct- 
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ing young and old in Anatomy ; those contemplat- 
ing the study of medicine will find it both cheap 
and very useful as an introductory aid. Published 
by G. H. Keyler & Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, 


EASTER BELLS, containing an original poem 
by Helen Jackson, designs of Pansies, 
Anemone, Hepatica, Daffodils, and Narcissus, by 


with 


| Susie B, Skelding. Another of those charming col- 


lections of poetry and flower designs that Messrs.¢ 
White, Stokes & Allen, of New York, have shown so 

much enterprise in offering to the community. The 

work is elegant in every respect, and charmingly 

appropriate for the season. Price, $1.50. 


HARPER’S BAZAAR still continues to supply its 
readers with the novelties of the fashion world, be- 
sides miscellaneous data relating to society and 
home. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


HISTORY OF THE MORGAN Horses. Illustrated. 
A book that must prove interesting to stock-raisers, 
especially those who have a special bias for the 
dumb animal that does so much for us in carrying 
burdens. We have been somewhat familiar with 
Morgan horses from childhood ; their qualities of 
strength, speed, and beauty always commanded 
our admiration. 


Cooxk’s EXCURSIONIST in its late numbers con- 
tains elaborate schemes of foreign travel, in which 
the moderate cost and provisions for comfort are 
fascinating indeed to one inclined to nomadic life. 
A few hundred dollars will now enable one to see 
many of the historic centres of Europe. Schemes 
of travel in our own country are provided, with 
pretty full information. 


OGILVIF’s POPULAR READING, No. 16, price 30 
cents—containing eight stories : ‘‘ A Golden Dawn,” 
** Down with the Tide,” ‘‘A Frozen Sea,” ‘* The 
Dean's Watch,” ‘‘ Barefoot Billy’s Fortune,” ‘* Miss 
Slimmens’ Boarding-House,” ‘‘ Perfect Etiquette,” 
‘*A Heart for a Heart.” J. S. Ogilvie & Co., 
New York. 

A HANDSOME and original idea in chromo-lithog- 
raphy is the Columbia Valentine, issued by the 
Pope Manufacturing Co., of Boston, Mass. The de- 
sign is in twelve colors, froma painting by Copeland, 


| and is a genuine work of picturesque art, represent- 
SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Com- | 
missioners on the work of the Reformatory Prison | 


ing, in three sections, the morning, noon, and night 
of ‘cycling. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, for January - February, 
is full of unusually good matter. The opening 
paper by Prof. Hamilton will probably attract at- 
tention as the proposal of a new philosophy of con- 
viction. A more popular article is on ‘* Philosophi- 
cal Topics and the Pulpit,” that is full of practical 
sense. A paper written in easier style is on ‘* Great 
Believers.” That on ** Agnosticism” 
our church people generally. Christian Thought 
is not a dry periodical, but like its chief promoter, 
Dr. Deems, is alive and fresh with each number. 


is good for 





